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Exponent Il provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows 
us to better understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. Our 
common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this paper as a living 
history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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DEMETER’S SPRING 


PANDORA BREWER 


It is spring in Chicago. The sky has been gray for four days, 
and we expect at least four more. With rain. The snow is 

gone; it is as cold as February with a faint green tinge at the 
edges of the still brown grass. There are no buds on the trees, 
but lifting some dead leaves, I find a tiny curl of purple. A 
crocus harbinger, an emerging liminal space between my dark 
winter moods and the relief of warm sunshine. One day I will 
be outside, but today I am inside looking out, alone with my 
thoughts. 


I am trying to frame this issue of beautiful writing and art, 
sensitive that moving through the essays from end to end will 
be hard for some readers. Pain aches through these pages. 
The collective voice is more raw than we anticipated as we 
savored each piece individually. We realized as the issue took 
shape that this was going to be a different spring theme, one 
that accepts loss as much as it celebrates life. 


As my gaze shifts again from the screen to the window 
blurred with fog and icy rain, I imagine the golden image 

of the Greek goddess Demeter, powerful and complicated. 
She is the goddess of agriculture, fertility, and harvest. In the 
ancient pantheon, she represents a turning from the wild to 
the cultivated, and her influence allows for settlement and 
community in her world. 


Then she loses her daughter. Persephone disappears and 
Demeter cannot find her. She calls, she searches, keening 

the depth of her sadness as she traverses the earth. She 
withdraws. Withdraws her power amid her unfathomable 
grief and the world shuts down with her. The sun no longer 
warms; plants wither; snow falls; her breath that once gave 
life shudders as she sobs. She bows her head, desolate, and 
her mourning becomes winter. When her daughter is finally 
returned, Demeter rejoices and flowers spring from the earth. 
The seasonal cycle begins: when her daughter is with her, she 
shines for the world. When her daughter is away, she grieves 
and everything living dies with her joy. 


Demeter’s winter is just a story. Most of us do not share the 
pain that we feel and are not compelled to experience what 
others feel. We depend on spirit and insight to recognize 
the chill and disruption within someone who is suffering. 
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We make the choice to mourn with those who mourn. 
We respond because we want to respond. We sit vigil. We 
bring food. We listen. We accept. We communicate that no 
circumstance will change the love we feel for each other. We 
say: I love you and I will sit with your aloneness and pain in 
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this season, and season after season, for as long as you want 
me, and maybe when you don't. 


The women writing in this issue withdraw, mourn, witness, 
cry, and love fiercely. Dayna Patterson’s prose piece, “The 
Mormons are Coming,” celebrates, questions, and ultimately 
feels loss within her community and culture. Two essays, 
Courtney Peck’s “Ix Chel” and Anne Bennett’s “Creation,” 
grapple with motherhood, women’s creative powers, and the 
deep pain caused if this inherited identity must be redefined 


We realized as the issue took shape that this 
was going to be a different spring theme, one 


that accepts loss as much as it celebrates life 
... The women writing in this issue withdraw, 
mourn, witness, cry, and love fiercely. 


when facing infertility or the death of a child. “Origin 
Stories,” by Lindsay Denton, wonders what would happen if 
we changed the point of view for many of our origin stories 
from the hero to the heroine. In “Choir of Silence,” Martha 
Taysom shares her story of being abused and then further 
victimized by people who should have saved her. In all the 
essays, features, and art, we experience heartache, we grieve, 
and we sit alongside the voices and images, hoping for and 
finding grace. 


a 


It is spring in this issue of Exponent II. The art on the cover * 
shows a woman digging deep in the soil, willing the seeds to 
become flowers and vegetables. She has power beyond that of 
Demeter: she invites growth, and also loves her people deeply 

and unconditionally. All are worthy of her divine touch. 

All will spring to life, perhaps a different life than they had 

planned, but one vibrant and ready for summer. 
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VARECOMING 


DAYNA PATTERSON 


They come in the middle of the night when you have a 
blinding migraine. They come with consecrated olive oil 
and warm hands and baritone prayers. 


Mormons bring a handmade wreath of white mesh, 


silver ribbon, tinsel sprigs. A cheese-and-potato 
casserole. An offering of white lilies. 


Mormons bring a package of diapers. A green 
onesie. A purple turtle quilt. They bring a musical 
mobile that dangles Eeyore, Piglet, Tigger, and 
Pooh. 


They surprise you with a two-foot Christmas tree, 
white lights, red balls, and a golden star. 


They bring cranberry orange walnut bread. 
Gingerbread. Cinnamon rolls. 


They say, “I’m sorry for your loss.” They say, 
“congratulations!” They say, “Merry Christmas.” 


The Mormons are coming. 


They drink eggnog without rum. They drink 
Ovaltine and Postum. They drink Mountain Dew 
and Diet Coke in 32 oz. mugs. Energy drinks, yes. 
Coffee and tea, no. Alcohol, never. 


Mormons rake your leaves, weed your weeds, 
babysit your kid while you go to the hospital to 
have another kid. 


Mormons build monuments of prairie families 
and covered wagons and handcarts. They hold the 
weight of family trees and martyrdom and pioneer 
blood in their cupped palms. 


They say, “my ancestors knew Joseph Smith. 
Donated their china for crushing to make the 
temple’s stucco sparkle. Buried their massacred 
dead at Haun’s Mill.” 


My husband says, “my ancestor was Brigham 
Young’s shoemaker, and there were a lot of little feet 
to shod.” 


I say, “my ancestor went to prison for polygamy. 3 
wives, 19 sons, 9 daughters. 107 grandchildren.” 


Mormons bless their new babies in white, baptize 
their children in white coveralls and pinafores. 


White at their weddings. White in their temples. 
White when they’re laid out in their coffins, an 
apron of green around their waists. 


They wear white undergarments woven with 
folkloric magic. Bullets repelled. Burns deflected. 


Mormons dot hills with electric spires. Nauvoo 
Temple. Salt Lake Temple. A temple in your 
neighborhood, brazenly bright. 
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The Mormons are coming. 


They come in the middle of the night when you have 
a blinding migraine. They come with consecrated 
olive oil and warm hands and baritone prayers. 


They come in the morning and sweep up the crying 
baby. 


They come in the afternoon and feed your cats, your 
turtles, your birds. 


Mormons bring a space blanket. A flashlight with 
extra batteries. A portable radio. 


A case of granola bars. A bucket of wheat. A crate of 
water. 


The Mormons are coming. By car. By bicycle. On foot. 
They knock on your door. They wear shiny black 
name tags and glowing faces and shiny hope. 


I wore a name tag: Seur Kidd, Eglise de Jésus-Christ 
des Saint des Derniers Jours. French in my mouth a 
mangled nasturtium. 


They say, “welcome to the neighborhood.” They say, 
“it’s nice to meet you.” They say, “see you Sunday.” 


Mormon men wear white shirts, dark suits, and 
power ties. They are clean cut, well-shaven. Mormon 
women wear dresses or skirts in peach, spring green, 
lilac. A few rebels wear slacks. 


Mormons say, “follow the prophet.” They say, “fathers 
preside.” They say, “men have priesthood, women 
have motherhood.” 


Mormons gather for Sabbath in low-church chapels. 
They shush their gigawatt kids, and pass silver plates 
of torn Wonder Bread, trays of water in thimble-size 
paper cups. 


My daughters ask, “why do only boys pass the 
sacrament?” 


Mormons build a grand conference center with 
a waterfall welcome mat, a garden roof of native 


grasses and trees. They build it big enough to park 


two planes inside, to gather Mormon masses from 
around the world. They arrange a room of plinths 
with the bronze busts of their prophets. 

My daughters ask, “why are all the statues of men?” 
Mormons issue proclamations. A proclamation to 
wash away polygamy. A proclamation to define the 
family — marriage between man and woman only. 
They say Families Are Forever, and paint the words in 
cursive above their doors like a threshold blessing, a 
paschal lamb’s blood. 


The Mormons are coming. 


Mormons put up Prop 8 signs. They make calls. They 
go door to door. 


They have practice going door to door. 
They say, “hate the sin but not the sinner.” They 
say, “it’s a choice.” They say, “gay is okay; just stay 


celibate.” 


And when a daughter, son, aunt, uncle, cousin, best 
comes out — 


friend, or 
My mother tells me, “I’m bisexual” — 


I agonize for half a decade with doubt and indecision. 


Mormons send priesthood holders. Mormons send 
sister teachers. Mormons send missionaries. 


And when I ask them to stop, they send a card every 
month. 


Acard with no return address. 
The cards say It’s summer now. 
Autumn's here. 


Winter's coming. 


Dayna is Founding Editor-in-Chief of Psaltery & Lyre, 
Managing Editor for Bellingham Review, and Poetry Editor 
for Exponent II. Learn more: www.psalteryandlyre.org 


MOTH 


GWENDOLYN SOPER 


So, I didn’t mind this jade-green cocoon at first. 

Well, I did mind, but I could get used to it. 

Besides, I was comfortable with tight. 

I was comfortable with restrictive; we loved it 

when Dad used to tuck us kids into bed tightly at night 
like we were mummies. 


But this cocoon, 

this cocoon hurt more than most things since 

all the fun stuff I liked to do beforehand 

had been ripped away from me, like the pile of new socks 
that were yanked away from my sweet mother’s hands 
at our nearby department store 

during the crowded Sock Sale of 1974 

by some greedy set of red-painted fingernails, 

while my mother stood there blinking her eyes 

with wonder towards that viperous woman 

who, I’m fairly certain, hissed. 


Did you know that caterpillars digest 

themselves inside of their cocoons, 

and that all of their tissues are dissolved before 

The Great Metamorphosis occurs? 

That said, I had no choice but to lay around 

in this caterpillar soup—not of my own making, mind you— 
waiting for wings. 

And I figured, well, it won’t last long, and 


at least it will be worth it because when I materialize 
from this alien-esque change, I’m going to emerge 

a triumphant, beautiful moth! with 

a Mother Theresa personality! the patience of Job! 
and an unwrinkled face like the one I had 

when “the cocoon thing” first started 

ten very, very, 

very long years ago. 


I was nearly giddy, then, when everything first disintegrated. 


It meant only one thing: when I emerged 
all put back together again like Humpty Dumpty 
I was going to be wiser! 


Every word that would usher forth from my 
sanctified brain and out of my holy lips 

would be worth recording on anyone’s smartphone 
with Voice Memo, by anyone lucky enough 

to be within earshot of my wisdom; my wise words 
to be replayed in their car again and again for 

their tremendous benefit in preference 

to their favorite playlist of classic rock. 


This metamorphosis would change me 

into a saint! Those who passed by me walking 

on the streets, or who pulled up next to me 

in my car at a red light 

would take in a quick breath and text their friends 
to say they just saw someone famous 

but can’t put a finger on who I am, 

I think she was the actress in that old show The Flying Nun! 
not realizing Iam something even better; 

a saint arisen 

after a long wriggle out of prison. 


No one was more shocked than I, then, when 
The Emergent 
(me), sat there in a church I still wanted to attend, 
in my pink boiled wool jacket, wings 
folded reverentially across my chest, 
Wearing six tiny cream-colored dress shoes 
that would have made Jackie O proud 
worshipping a God I still believe in 

after an almost-sabbatical of belief 
thanking a Savior for saving me from something 
(my brain is sometimes soupy on the deets), and smiling- 
slashbiting- 
my-tongue, er, proboscis, with herculean strength 
lest this cranky, cussing moth blurt out 
swear words like the homeless woman who 
crashed Sacrament Meeting at church 
twenty-six years ago in New Haven. 


Mother Theresa is no where to be seen 
(believe me, I’m frantically looking) and 
when I finally look in the mirror 

my face is ten years older. 


Gwendolyn is a scripturient, wife, mom, 
grandma and persimmon aficionado. She is 
finishing her memoir, Armchair Pilgrimage, 
about her faith journey in Christ's gospel. 
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We sat on the beach a few steps from our condo, part of 

a hotel past its prime and now just tired enough to feel 
homey, perfect for us. We weren’t here merely to enjoy the 
sunshine, although we weren’t complaining. We were on 
a quest, searching for the power to create and sustain life. 
After years of infertility, my little sister Mary was giving 
in vitro fertilization another shot at an esteemed clinic in 
Cancun, Mexico. Andrea and I decided to join her to do 
whatever it is sisters do when life is out of our control. I 
helped navigate the Spanish speaking and took notes at 
doctor’s appointments on the number and size of Mary’s 
follicles. Andrea encouraged her when it was time for the 
big needle full of hormones, and we all tried to outsmart our 
stress by soaking in our surroundings. 


During our time in Cancun we practiced yoga sun 
salutations on top of ancient temple ruins, swam in a cave 
representing the womb of the earth, touched a submerged 
statue of the Madonna, and secured a fertility goddess 
figurine. Besides our silent prayers, we were willing to try 
anything because we desperately wanted a blessing. And 
while our lives’ experiences tended to affirm the messiness 
of biology working itself out in the world, our love and 
hope pushed us to harness faith from all corners. 


Perfect love casteth out fear, I thought at the end of a full 
day. We were happy to be relaxing with our feet in the soft 
white sand, heads pressed back into plastic Adirondack 
chairs, watching the sun set to the calming ebb and flow 
of the waves. As a missionary I'd interpreted the verse to 
mean my love for the people should eradicate fear because, 
after all, I was bringing the message that would save 
them. Our mission motto was “obedienca con exactitud” 
(exact obedience) and I perceived obedience as an active 
demonstration of love. At times though, I ached for the 
freedom to be with people as they needed, regardless of 
how much time had passed without testifying, or whether 
they were likely to progress through the discussions. I 
longed for my life and not my words to be the message, to 
be a balm with my presence. But we had rules that needed 
to be followed to ensure blessings, and it’s easy to let rules 
rule. When rules took priority over my heart, over the 
person I was with, my attention was fragmented. Part of 
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me was aloof, assessing and judging under the guise of 
obedience. Have we been here too long? We can’t waste 
time. We need to find the elect. Another part tugged at me 
to break through the facade and see where love might lead, 
to be open to discovering and serving and learning from the 
people in front of me. But mystery can be terrifying. 


In this paradoxical mission environment of love, pressure, 
joy, and fear, it is easy to see how one morning, while 


Besides our silent prayers, we were 
willing to try anything because we 
desperately wanted a blessing. And 
while our lives’ experiences tended 
to affirm the messiness of biology 
working itself out in the world, our 


love and hope pushed us to harness 
faith from all corners. 


studying, I could read a past prophet’s stern warning to 
those who put off having children, and feel compelled 

to write my older sister Andrea and express my concern 

for her choices and fear for her soul. I loved her, yes? She 
needed to have babies, the main role of an obedient woman. 
I didn’t want her to be condemned the way this prophet had 
suggested. As is so often true, my fear was really for myself. 
I'd often bristled at strict gender roles, and felt sadness 
about my role as a woman in my church. My perceived 
purpose looped in my mind. I would have value as a 
mother. Mothers raise and influence the next generation. So 
my value would derive from raising the boys who would 
grow up to be active participants and shapers in the world 
and the next girls who would grow up to be mothers to the 
next boys, ad infinitum. I wanted to be a mother someday, 
but also wanted to contribute to the world independent of 
my fertility. Sometimes our own fears erect a glass wall that 
obscures our vision. My fear of what I perceived as God’s 
plan for me and my shame in my discomfort with it, led me 


to strive for what I hoped was humble submission to the 
law. Didn’t perfect love mean not being afraid to call others 
to repentance? It was a convenient way to ignore my own 


fears a little longer. 


I naively assumed having babies was a given. Now, as we 
talked on the beach and listened to the hypnotizing waves, 
the question of women’s purpose lingered in the humid 
Cancun air. A woman’s body is a continual reminder of the 
potential for new life. But what of the life inside all of us, 
inside of my little sister? Are there many ways to multiply 
and replenish the earth? Aren’t our own lives constantly 
renewing, a rebirth with each new day? My sisters teach 
me the answers as we listen to one another’s desires, 
disappointments, and hopes. Earlier this day we had 
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sailed by catamaran to the Isla Mujeres (Island of Women), 
currently a tourist trap, but an island whose ancient stories 
called to us as we sought blessings of fertility. The small 
island’s name was inspired by the ubiquitous goddess 
totems and images found by the Spanish conquistadors 

on their arrival in the 16th century. Our one-hour stopover 
involved a frantic quest for a goddess. From vendor to 
vendor I asked in my rusty Spanish, “Do you have a statue 
of a woman God?” Blank stares, until finally, deeper into 
the island, a vendor asked, “Ix Chel?” I nodded, figuring 
we were close, and we giddily followed him through 

the narrow cobblestone streets into a shop’s back room. 
There were the goddesses of the island! We laughed while 
perusing the statues that were a little too obvious, with 
their melon-sized breasts or an extra head birthing below. 
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That script obscured 
my ability to see the 
sister who was already 
with me, who is happy 
and learning through 
her journey, with truth 
just as legitimate and 
beautiful to offer and 
teach me. Is perfect love 
learning that God is so 
much more than we 
think, and trusting that 
the people we hope to 
love are more too? 


Eventually settling on the perfect figurine for Mary, we 
smiled, paid the man, and hurried to catch our boat. 


Ix Chel, we discovered, is the name of the Mayan goddess 
of childbirth and medicine. What could be a more perfect 
omen for in vitro birth? One tiny sperm, one little egg, 
mixed in a petri dish, and implanted back inside a uterine 
home — a merging of scientific ingenuity and biological 
processes. Can hope influence those tiny little cells to 
produce life? Our search for the goddess harnessed our 
nervous hopeful energy into what felt like tangible power. 


When I wrote to my older sister from my mission, neither 
of us knew what was to come, of the deep impending pain 
she, and therefore we, would soon experience within the 
goddess Ix Chel’s domain of childbirth and medicine. Her 
fourth and fifth baby girls, twins, were born at 29 weeks. 
Babies that weigh one pound are too little, too fragile to 

be outside of their mother’s protective body. One twin’s 
little heart wasn’t strong enough to handle the excessive 
blood that flooded her body in the scenario of twin-to-twin 
transfusion, resulting in a grade-four brain bleed. A random 
anomaly with no known prevention. It just happens. 
Modern medicine in the neonatal intensive care unit kept 
the babies alive, gave them nutrients, helped them breathe, 
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and allowed them to grow. Andrea went back and forth 


between the conflicting needs at the hospital and her home 
for months, while trying to process and mourn the loss of 
the child every parent expects: a healthy one. The girls’ 
dramatic entrance into this world was accompanied by 
blessings, prayers, visions, and questions. Faith evolves or 
it breaks. Healing blessings for an injured baby are attempts 
at channeling our hope and pain and love into something 
tangible with our hands and hearts, like our search for a 
fertility statue in Cancun. 


By now the sun had slipped far under the horizon, the 
waves peaceful shadows. Our sister-moon cast a silvery 
glow, as if reaching to join in our conversation. We were the 
last four on the beach, the moon and three sisters. As my 
gaze settled on my sisters’ silhouettes, my mind wandered 
to times when I saw only shadows, without reaching 
through the fog of fear. Fear can work little by little to 

erect a glass wall, and we see through a glass darkly, as the 
scripture says. When Mary called me years ago, to tell me 
she was getting married in City Hall to a man I didn’t know 
well, a “non-member” of the Church from another country, 
we cried together on the phone. With this call I realized that 
she had left the Church, and I felt devastated and afraid. 
Her tears were of compassion for the pain she knew our 
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parents and I would feel, and probably worry for how 
she’d be treated, fear she would be misunderstood or 
ostracized. “Can I take your kids to Primary with me?” I 
asked through my tears, because Primary was the place 
where the “kids” we assumed she would have, should 
be. “Yes,” she simply replied. I wonder now why that 
question came pouring out, as if I was already moving 
through her and attempting to save the next generation. 
My fear reveals me. It was the best expression of love I 
was able to offer at that time in my life. Mary understood 
and accepted my feeble offering. 


Clinging to the law more than love seems to keep the 
glass conveniently dark and hard to reach through. Mary 
became the sister /daughter the family hoped would 
come back to our truth and true joy, the sister we prayed 
would someday be sealed in the temple with her husband 
and thus be eligible for our eternal family. That script 
obscured my ability to see the sister who was already 
with me, who is happy and learning through her journey, 
with truth just as legitimate and beautiful to offer and 
teach me. Is perfect love learning that God is so much 
more than we think, and trusting that the people we hope 
to love are more too? 


Life’s experience whispered that my own glass wall, 
seemingly strong, could also be brittle, and therefore 
more fragile than I supposed. Brittle is the adjective 

my obstetrician used to describe my skin after birthing 
my first baby. “You've torn like brittle glass, with many 
small fractures. Recovery is easier when the skin is more 
elastic. Yours might take a little longer to heal.” it was a 
warning from my body to bend, to allow the walls of my 
faith to be more flexible as I live within life’s paradox. My 
body and spirit wanted to make room for a bigger, more 
expansive, graceful, and loving God. Little parts have 
always been bending, strong in the foundation of love 
that lets the glass soften so a sister can reach through, or 
fall to the earth, only to reemerge stronger and changed. 
How beautiful are the glimpses when I reach through the 
glass and see clearly — learning that without charity, we 
really are nothing. 


Earlier that morning in Cancun we had urged Mary to 
reach. “Go, swim over and touch her!” Andrea and I 

urgently motioned underwater, as we snorkeled in the 
Caribbean Sea. Laughing under the water, we saw Her 
through the murky water, resting on the bottom of the 
shallow sea: an old sunken statue of the Madonna, the 


quintessential mother of a miraculous birth. We smiled 
incredulously at the utter absurdity of how perfectly the 
universe seemed to be conspiring with us. Mary swam 

to the statue, held her breath, and pushed down through 
the murky water to reach out her hand and touch the 
three-foot-tall statue of the Virgin who had reminded 
sailors long ago of loving miracles, as Ix Chel reminded 
her people of loving miracles. As we imagined our Mary’s 
own miraculous child in our mind’s eye, we swam back 
into line, pleased with our karma. 


My thoughts settled back to the present moment on the 
beach, still in awe at the signs from the universe. It was 
hard to leave the peaceful waves, the sand, the stars and 
moon. It was hard to think of leaving my sisters and the 
new memories we had created together as we found signs 
of hope and fertility in this ancient land. We walked the 
few steps back to the cozy room where Mary would stay 
another couple of weeks, soon joined by her husband, 
and placed the stone figurine of Ix Chel in a place of 
honor above the table. We agreed that if the goddess of 
childbirth and medicine blessed Mary with fertility than 
she would stand as a totem in the baby’s room, a symbol 
of the miracle, of the hopes and dreams of so many 
becoming real, a symbol of the Mother God continuing 
life through my sister. 


The next morning, the last before Andrea and I flew back 
home, we accompanied Mary to another appointment 

at the clinic. We recorded again the number and size of 
the follicles, which would hopefully hold healthy eggs to 
harvest and fertilize. Having harmless fun, we doubted 
our fertility games would have much effect on whether 
the sperm would fertilize the egg in the petri dish and 
result in a living human. Our respect for chemical 

and biological processes made us realistic about the 
probabilities. Ix Chel became our symbol for processing 
the unknowable. We agreed that if Ix Chel let us down, 
we would throw her off a high mountain and watch her 
shatter like glass, a symbol of our broken hearts and 
changing faith, but also of our love. Mary would give 
each of us a piece, to remember. 


Remembering keeps us alive and present. We didn’t 
know if Mary would get pregnant or how either result 
would affect our lives. What we did know is if love for 
each other and wanting to be together is what binds us, 
then we are going to be okay. We will be there, be here, for 
each other, with our brothers, our parents, our children, 
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our spouses, our friends. We'll be laughing and crying and 
willing life for each other, creating joy in the moments when 
we see through the glass clearly into each other’s hearts. 
When perfect love casts out my fear, I see life in my sisters, 
and it feels like grace. 


EPILOGUE 


It had been eight months since our experience in Cancun 

and we were together again celebrating a family wedding 

at Christmastime. We wished this gathering included baby 
gifts for the imminent arrival of our newest niece or nephew. 
Ix Chel’s powers weren't strong enough in the spring and so 
Mary and her husband tried in vitro again in the fall, the third 
and most likely final attempt. The miracle occurred and for 

a few short joyous weeks a new life beat inside her. Until it 
stopped, and our hearts were broken. 


Our family savored our time together with all seven siblings 
and our parents, a rare occurrence now that we’re adults 
spread across the country. As the last wonderful day ended, 

it was time to speak the difficult words out loud. I’m so 

sorry, Mary. Ix Chel didn’t help. Andrea comforted Mary’s 
husband as he confided in her his worries for Mary and his 
own disappointment. I listened. We hugged and said our 
goodbyes. Before turning the other direction toward her hotel, 
Mary stopped and reached into her bag and pulled out two 
little boxes with bows around them. She handed one each to 
Andrea and me. “These are for you. I was cleaning out some 
things.” She waved again and walked away. Andrea lifted her 
eyes from the box to meet mine and with a knowing glance 
said quietly, “I think I know what this is.” My throat tightened 
as I nodded solemnly, remembering our agreement from 
Cancun. 


The next morning on my train ride back to my four children 
and husband and our Christmas celebrations, I held the 

box from Mary on my lap for a long time, afraid to open it, 
wondering if I was ready to hold a tangible piece of shattered 
hope in the palm of my hand. Finally I took in a breath, untied 
the bow, lifted off the top of the box, and let out an audible 
sigh as the tension in my body released. Andrea and I were 
wrong, I thought, while letting a tentative smile form at the 
corner of my mouth. Inside the box were shells from the beach 
Mary had collected on her long walks while she was alone in 
Cancun. My smile broadened thinking of Ix Chel as whole, 
just like my sisters, like all of us. Every day is a rebirth as we 
learn a little better how to gracefully live. 


Courtney plays outside with her family in the beautiful Pacific 
Northwest and works as a therapist for adolescents. 
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under the lost buttons 
and cough drops, 

layered to hide 
childhood’s measurement 
tooth by tooth: 


envelopes sealed 
with a tiny bump 


showing how enamel lasts. 


Perhaps macabre, this treasure 
of incisors and scrawled letters 
of love, intent, and desire 
between small hands 


and capricious fairies. 


Like relics of a saint 
they linger 
as a finger bone on satin, 


encasing each tiny passing. 


Jill loves the power of poetry to exantine.the 
emotional core of life. She has worked asa ~.« 
freelance folklorist and community buildéc and 
volunteer. She consistently loves Primary the 
best, and lives in Chapel Hill, North Garolina withe - 


her husband, Colin, and five children: wy, “< 
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INTERVIEW WITH SHARLEE MULLINS GLENN 


By Linda Hoffman Kimball 


“We must turn our outrage 

into action. But we can't 
panic. First, and above all, we seek 
the Spirit. We stay on our knees 
and pray our hearts out until we 
know we have the Spirit with us. 
And then we get to work: 


How would you describe your personal “Women’s Work”? 


From the time I was a young girl, my aspiration has been 

to be a writer. I was hired by BYU right out of graduate 
school and taught there as adjunct faculty in the Humanities 
Department and Honors program the whole time I was 
having my five babies. I quit teaching shortly after my 

last child was born, so I’ve spent the last 18 years raising 
kids, volunteering at their schools, serving in the Church, 
teaching at writing workshops, and writing books. 


I've published poetry, essays, journal articles, short stories, 
and criticism for adults, but my true love is writing for 
children. I have two new books coming out in 2018 — one 
with Abrams and the other with Charlesbridge. The Abrams 
book, which was pure pleasure to research and write, is a 
biography of Mary Lemist Titcomb, the late 19th century / 
early 20th century librarian who first conceived the idea of 
and designed America’s first bookmobile — a horse-drawn 
wagon that could carry about 200 volumes on its shelves. 


Tell us about last January. What happened? 


Like many Americans, I grew increasingly alarmed in the 
months leading up to the 2016 presidential election. As I 

watched the unlikely but steady rise of our current sitting 
president, my feelings moved gradually from disbelief to 


revulsion to horror to steely resolve. I knew that I could 


not just sit by and do nothing. On January 25, aghast at the 
latest Executive Orders that had been issued that day, a 
friend wrote to me, “What can we do?” I responded: 


We must turn our outrage into action. But we can’t panic. 
First, and above all, we seek the Spirit. We stay on our 
knees and pray our hearts out until we know we have 
the Spirit with us. And then we get to work. Calmly, with 
focus, impelled by the ferocity of love, not fear, not anger. 
What do we do? We write/call every single one of our 
representatives, over and over again. We flood them with 
phone calls and letters and emails and let them know 
that THIS MUST NOT STAND. And we use whatever 
other platforms are available to us to make our voices 
heard. We must work hard, but we also must work 
smart. Our power is greater the greater our numbers, so 
we have to mobilize. 


On the evening of January 26, I sat down at my computer 
and created a Facebook group. I called it Mormon Women 
for Political Action, though we soon changed the name 

to Mormon Women for Ethical Government (MWEG). I 
invited the 15 or so friends who had indicated interest 

to join me in brainstorming ways we could combine our 
efforts to more effectively combat what we saw as the 
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attack on the fundamental values of honor and decency 
in our government. We determined from the outset that, 
as devoted disciples of Jesus Christ, we would conduct 
ourselves with civility and goodwill, and that we would 
adopt the core principles of nonviolent resistance as 
practiced by Gandhi and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Much to our amazement, our group grew over the next 
two months to more than 4,000 members and we have 
established MWEG chapters in 36 states /regions of the 
world. You can imagine how we had to scramble to build a 
structure to support these numbers. 


What exactly is MWEG? 


Here’s our official group description: Mormon Women 
for Ethical Government (MWEG) is a nonpartisan 
group dedicated to the ideals of decency, accountability, 
transparency, and justice in governing. We are at 


That's one of our primary goals for 
the future as an organization — to 
encourage, help prepare, and then 


support women who want to run for 


office. That is one of the ways we will 
make a real difference. 


once watchdogs and activists. Our goal is to share 
information, organize, mobilize, and act with the 
intent of both impeding unlawful and/or unethical 
proceedings and promoting positive change. (www. 
mormonwomenforethicalgovernment.org / ) 


Have you always considered yourself a political activist? 


No! Not at all. I’ve always been a concerned and well- 
informed citizen, but I had absolutely no aspirations for 
political activism. This election brought a lot of latent (and 
sometimes reluctant) political activists out of the woodwork. 
That’s one of the silver linings to this whole mess — the 
unprecedented level of civic engagement we are seeing. 


Ihave felt God directing this effort from day one. I’ve felt 
the guidance of the Spirit before in my life, but never like 
this. My constant prayer has been, “okay, I’m willing to 
do whatever you ask me to do, but you have to help me, 
because I don’t know how!” And God has. I was carried 
for the first few days, being told step by step, calmly and 
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clearly, what to do, what to write, how to organize, who to 
ask for help. I don’t feel that same sense of being guided 
so directly anymore as God has stepped back a little and 
allowed us to use our own agency, but it’s still there. 


I had a very sacred and intimate experience with God one 
day when, frankly, I was completely overwhelmed and 
ready to jump ship. I literally collapsed to my knees at one 
point. “I can’t do this,” I prayed. “I’m not smart enough 

or brave enough or strong enough. I have given my life to 
you, and I will do whatever you ask me to do, but Ineed 
your help. And I need to know that this is important, that it 
matters.” And God spoke to me — clearly, gently, lovingly: 
“Yes, this is important. Standing against evil and injustice 
is vital.” We are fighting, make no mistake about that, but 
with new weapons — the weapons of love and light and 
compassion and kindness. 


Describe your membership. Do you slant one way or 
another? Do they all get along like merry little doves? 


Our membership is wonderfully diverse. We are a 
nonpartisan group, so we welcome women from across the 
political spectrum. We have among our ranks professors 
from some of the top universities in the world, linguists, 
journalists, CEOs, attorneys, founders of nonprofits, artists, 
wtiters, statisticians, scientists, political analysts.... 


Do we all get along like merry little doves? Ha! We have 

our differences of opinion, to be sure. You don’t get more 
than 4,500 strong, thinking women together in one place 
and expect to have complete consensus on every issue. 

But, overall, we have done remarkably well in this regard 
because we are absolutely committed to civil discourse, to 
listening with the intent of understanding, to basic kindness. 


What unexpected lessons have you learned along the way? 


In addition to everything I’m learning about the political 
process and civic engagement (which is a lot!), I’m learning 
how better to listen to the Spirit — to go when the Spirit 
says go, and, more importantly for me, to stop when the 
Spirit says stop. 


I’m learning, as did Ammon, the truth that “I am nothing.” 
At the same time, I am learning how to speak with courage 
and confidence and power as a daughter of God. I’m 
learning how to listen, how to engage in a conversation 
with the intent of understanding rather than of proving a 
point or being right. Perhaps most importantly, I’m coming 
to understand the real truth that love is the most powerful 
force in the universe and the only thing that can heal this 
broken world. 


What has MWEG accomplished since 
your start in late January? 


In addition to the main organization, 
we now have 36 chapters throughout 
the world. Our members have 
attended Town Hall meetings, 

met face-to-face with their elected 
representatives in their offices, and 
flooded their phone lines with phone 
calls. We have hosted postcard 
writing events; written letters and 
memos; generated “Daily Action” 
items; visited local mosques to show 
solidarity; sponsored a 5K to benefit 
refugee children; published op-eds in 
major newspapers; restocked pantries 
at local Refugee Empowerment 
Centers; collected diapers, car 

seats, personal hygiene items for 
refugees; hosted baby showers for 
pregnant refugee women; “adopted” 
refugee families; linked up with and 
supported refugee relief not-for- 
profits; taken our children to Citizens 
Lobby Days and to private conferences 
with state representatives; set up 
meetings between our wards and local 
mosques; facilitated medical care and 
housing for refugee families...and on 
and on. 


Some of our members have even made 
the brave decision to run for political 
office themselves. That’s one of our 
primary goals for the future as an 
organization — to encourage, help 
prepare, and then support women 
who want to run for office. That is 

one of the ways we will make a real 
difference. 


What impact do you see MWEG 
having on its members and in the 
country? 


One of our members, Maren Mecham, wrote a post on our 
Facebook page which addresses that perfectly: 


MWEG has excited our inner Joans-of-Arc; it has made 
us want to stand for truth (real truth, the pre-“post- 
truth” kind) and righteousness (the public kind) in a way 


SOULAR 
LACUNA | 


S.E. PAGE 


“Lacuna” is the only name I can give Her: 
A sort of gap, or missing part in my soul—__* 


The Heavenly Mother I may only address 


In ink, in song, by the sweep of canvas colors 
In anything but reverent benediction! As if 


Silence somehow crystallizes Her holiness. 


We are promised blessings as fast as we are 
Spiritually prepared and able to receive them— 


But what if no one is allowed to ask for Her? 


i 


A logic that makes divinity too sacred for prayer, a nothin hae Fey \ 


S. E. Page is a poet and YA writer. 
As a child she dearly wished her 
first initial stood for something 
adventurous and dashing like 
Seraphina or Sapphira, but she has 
grown comfortable with being a 
Sarah. Read more at iffymagic.com. oss 


we hadn't even considered three months ago. It has us 
nearly stumbling over our own eagerness to change the 
world. We squeeze our eyes shut against the possibility 
of losing the noble principles that the American 
Experiment has validated through its bumpy history. We 
shut our eyes, but then we take a deep breath, open them 
again and we go and do things that we’ve never done 
before because the stakes are very high. 
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LINDSAY DENTON 


I don’t go to the temple often, but the opportunity came a seen over the years — is an origin story. During the temple 
couple of weeks ago, and I went. I found myself viewing the ceremony, we are instructed to imagine ourselves as if we 
temple ceremony more as anthropologist than participant are Adam and Eve, making this our origin story. Except 
this time, which gave me distance from some of the pain when you look at the story through Eve’s lens, it’s a bit like 
and uneasiness that I frequently experience there. watching Spider-Man and imagining the movie is about 
Mary Jane. Or watching Captain America and imagining the 
As I watched the temple movie about the creation of the movie is about Peggy Carter. Or watching Superman and... 
world and the fall of Adam and Eve, it occurred to me You get the idea. Sure, these women are important — maybe 
that this film — just like so many superhero movies I’ve essential — to the plot, but only as their actions affect the 


male protagonist. The women 
don’t get much of a back story. 
They aren’t portrayed as complex 
individuals with free will as much 
as they are devices to move along 
the male lead’s story line. 


And that’s when it hit me: the 
temple ceremony depicts Adam’s 
origin story. He alone is the 
protagonist. Eve’s choices matter, 
but only as they relate to Adam, 
and the only times that Eve even 
has lines are when she absolutely 
has to speak to move the plot 
along. But halfway through, once 
her part in bringing about the Fall 
is done, she never speaks again. 
This is Adam’s movie; Eve’s story 
and experience take a backseat 
even when it becomes awkward 
that she doesn’t speak. There 

is a part in one version of the 
temple movie where Eve mutely 
runs after God’s messengers as if 
she has a burning question or a 
yearning desire for them to stay, 
and it feels unnatural and strange 
that she doesn’t say anything, 
not even “Wait!” Whatever her 
thoughts are, whatever her story 
is, we can only guess. 


As women, we are used to 
inserting ourselves into male 
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narratives. We liken scriptures to ourselves and mentally 
edit the pronouns and stories to make space for our 
female bodies and experiences. But the temple, which 
was described by President Howard W. Hunter as 

“the supreme mortal experience,” should be different. 
This isn’t just supposed to be Adam’s origin story; it’s 
supposed to be the origin story of all mankind (and 
womankind). Instead of being a place where all of God’s 
children can go as equals to learn about their eternal 

role and purpose, the temple gives men a feast of visual 
and verbal entrées of their premortal identity and their 
postmortal potential but presents a handful of crumbs 

to women in the form of no portrayed premortal 
existence, no heavenly female role model, and 
eternal subjugation to their husbands. 

There are seven male characters in the temple 6 G 
presentation — all with names — and just one 

woman. Only men are shown and referenced 

during the creation sequences: Adam is a key 
participant in the creation of the world with God 

and Jesus. Eve is mentioned only after the Earth is 
complete, and only after God decides that it is not 

good for man to be alone. In fact, Eve and Lucifer 

are the only characters not shown conversing with 

God and Jesus in heaven: their spheres are strictly 
earthly. If Adam’s origin story is that he helped create 
the world and then was granted a body to experience 
mortality and start the human race, Eve’s is that she 
was created so Adam wouldn’t be lonely and to bear his 
children. 


Or is it? 


I often ponder during the first half of the film — the 

half with Adam, God, and Jesus and beautiful creation 
sequences and stunning scenery and no mention of Ev — 
where all of the women are. Because, since we believe in 
a pre-earth life, surely there were women there. Because, 
since we believe in a Father and Mother in heaven, surely 
She was there. Surely the daughters were as involved 

as the sons. Surely our role, if not identical, was equally 
crucial. I sometimes cynically entertain myself during 
this part of the film with imagined scenarios of what the 
women might be doing: perhaps participating in a giant 
heavenly quilting bee or tending little spirit children or 
baking refreshments for the weary men after their world- 
framing. If 1 am supposed to imagine myself as Eve, 

then where is she? More to the point, where am I? If the 
temple is Heavenly Father’s house and is where we learn 
the origin story and ultimate role of men, then where 


is Heavenly Mother’s house where I can learn my own 
origin story and my ultimate role as a woman? 


It claws at me beneath my skin, this idea that my very 

existence, from creation to afterlife, is to be a supporting e Ge 
character. That my sisters and I were created not to be 
agents unto ourselves or to God, but to make it possible 
for men to progress, preside, and achieve exaltation. I’m 
the eternal sidekick in my husband’s salvation story, the 
supporting actress to his lead role. It’s laughable when 
framed like that, but when taken at face value, the God 
> Man > Woman paradigm is pretty clearly set up in our 


During the temple ceremony, we are 
instructed to imagine ourselves as if we are 
Adam and Eve, making this our origin story. 
Except when you look at the story through 
Eve's lens, it’s a bit like watching Spider-Man 
and imagining the movie is about Mary Jane. 


temple ceremonies. There are other ways to look at it, but 
doing so, for me, requires too many mental gymnastics. 


I’m confident Eve’s origin story is awesome. I’m equally 
confident that all are alike unto God, both male and 
female, and that the choices I make as an individual to 
become a disciple of Christ are more important than 

my marital or maternal status. I do not believe placing 
men between women and God in a supposed divinely 
mandated hierarchy is the order of heaven. It makes 

no sense that men are punished for their own sins and 


not for Adam’s transgression, yet women are forever 
punished with subservience because of Eve’s. 


On the occasions I go to the temple, I will continue to 


mourn the absence of women portrayed in the ceremony 
and to wonder whether my longing for an egalitarian 
God will ever be realized and reflected in our most sacred 
rituals. 


This is Adam’s story. Where is Eve’s? 


Lindsay is a writer, a speech pathologist, and an amateur but 
optimistic gardener. She lives in Las Vegas with her wonderful 
husband and their three children. 
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In this issue, Exponent Generations explores the complex and necessary 
relationship between uncertainty and belief. 


The first piece, written by Emma Smith, was published in The Woman’s Exponent 
nearly 30 years after her death and contains the blessing she wrote for herself at 
Joseph’s instruction while he was imprisoned at Carthage Jail. It fascinates me that 
her name was not included. Was it so widely known that these were her words, 
despite being written more than 60 years prior to this publication? Was it somehow 
taboo to mention Emma at church, so was this covert and respectful? Her honesty 
and vulnerability in expressing what she wanted, while not knowing whether 

she would ever receive the blessing she sought shows faith and boldness amidst 
great uncertainty. The part where she discusses her “head” is especially interesting 
because it illustrates the painful and difficult tension between obedience and will, 
as she was well aware of and deeply opposed to the polygamous marriages Joseph 
had entered into by this point. 


The article from the magazine by Sarah Bush explores how the uncertainties in 
her life and in her faith have led her to a place of beautiful complexity where she 
can be a strength to others. Finally, Meghan Matthews Raynes’ blog post discusses 
how not knowing specific religious tenets held by the Church has strengthened 


and enriched her relationship with God and other members of the Church. 


The Woman's Exponent 
Vol. 37, No. 2. 
August 1, 1908 


A BLESSING PENNED 
LONG AGO 


(THE WRITER LONG SINCE DEAD.) 
EMMA SMITH 


First of all, that I would crave as the 
richest of heaven’s blessings would 

be wisdom from my Heavenly Father 
bestowed daily, so that whatever I 
might do or say, I could not look back 
at the close of the day with regret, nor 
neglect the performance of any act that 
would bring a blessing. I desire the 
Spirit of God to know and understand 
myself, that I might be able to 
overcome whatever tradition or nature 
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that would not tend to my exaltation 
in the eternal worlds. I desire a 
fruitful, active mind, that I may be 
able to comprehend the designs of 
God, when revealed through His 
servants without doubting. I desire 
the spirit of discernment, which is one 
of the promised blessings of the Holy 
Ghost. 


I particularly desire wisdom to bring 
up all the children that are, or may 
be committed to my charge, in such 
a manner that they will be useful 
ornaments in the Kingdom of God, 
and in a coming day arise up and call 
me blessed. 


I desire prudence that I may not 
through ambition abuse my body and 
cause it to become prematurely old 
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and care-worn, but that I may wear a 
cheerful countenance, live to perform 
all the work I covenanted to perform 
in the spirit-world, and be a blessing 
to all who may in anywise need aught 
at my hands. 


I desire with all my heart to honor 
and respect my husband as my head, 
to ever live in his confidence and 

by acting in unison with him retain 
the place which God has given me 
by his side, and I ask my Heavenly 
Father that through humility, I may be 
enabled to overcome the curse which 
was pronounced upon the daughters 
of Eve. I desire to see my kindred 
and friends embrace the principles of 
Eternal Truth, that I may rejoice with 
them in the blessings which God has 
in store for all who are willing to be 


obedient to His requirements. Finally, 
I desire that whatever may be my lot 
through life I may ever be enabled to 
acknowledge the hand of God in all 
things. 


These desires of my heart were called 
forth by Joseph sending me word that 
he had not time to write as he would 
like, but I could write out the best 
blessing I could think of and he would 
sign the same on his return. 


Exponent II 
Vol. 21, No. 4 
Summer 1998 


CANYON OF 


UNCERTAINTY 
SARAH BUSH 


A few years ago, I was driving down 
a dirt road in Utah’s red rock country. 
It was late at night, and the jeep 
bounded in and out of ruts. In the 
glare of the headlights, I remember 
seeing a huge rock balanced on a 
small rise. It was a celebration of 
balance and looked as if a small 
breath of air could bring it rolling 
down. Life often reminds me of that 
rock. While balancing personal and 
religious uncertainties, I feel at times 
precariously perched. And when 

it seems a nudge could bring me 
toppling down, I go to Rock Canyon. 
Located just above the Provo temple, 
Rock Canyon has become home to 
my uncertainties. There I have sought 
both to weather uncertainty and to 
find meaning in it. 


Though I carry with me memories 

of Rock Canyon’s trails bordered 

with wild flowers, the murmuring 
company of its small stream, and the 
rock wren’s winding call descending 
down to greet me, the canyon has not 
always been serene. Roaring torrents 
have flooded it. There have been times 
when waves of mud several feet high 


have ravaged its core, flushed out 
driftwood and large trees, removed 
precious topsoil, and destroyed 
orchards and farms at its base. 


My small world is also not always 
serene. At times, I have lost belief in 
simple answers, or the certainty of a 
friendship has faltered, or my notion 
of family has been destroyed. Then 
waves of grief have rolled through 
my soul, destroyed my peace, and left 
me feeling empty as if without soil to 
sustain new growth. 


When buffeted by uncertainty, I have 
often weathered the storm by finding 
and creating places of refuge like Rock 
Canyon. Each morning before the sun, 
Thike up the canyon and watch its 
colors change from black to gray to 
pink. That daily pilgrimage fills me 
with light, and gives me both hope 
and a desire to live more fully. 


My gradual acquaintance with the 
canyon’s verse has paralleled a 
growing love of scripture. Scripture 


with other people and with God. 
Sharing and exploring uncertainties 
have helped to make them bearable. 


The poet W. H. Auden wrote that “our 
dream of safety has to disappear.” 

As my own dreams of safety and 
certainty have disappeared, I have 
found that it has been resistance to 
loss and change that has been most 
painful, while acceptance of them has 
brought peace. Nearly everything I am 
certain of can be taken away. Perhaps 
part of weathering the loss is learning 
to build with what remains. 


Ever since I was introduced to 
feminism, I have struggled with the 
role of women in the Church. There 
have been times when my struggle has 
been torrential and other times when 
my uncertainties have lain dormant. 
Once, I remember finishing the Book 
of Mormon and feeling the torrent 
rise. I took my questions to the canyon 
where they overflowed. I asked the 
Lord why: why He didn’t speak to 
women in scripture; why He showed 


Emma Lou Thayne writes that finding what there is to 


love makes any plunge into uncertainty manageable. It 


is when | am able to offer space In my soul and help ease 


the burdens of others that | am grateful for the small, 


uncertainty-carved terraces where my own questions 


and pain lie dormant. 


has become a refuge. Prayer has 
become a refuge. Ward communities 
and family — whether my own or the 
“family” created among friends — 
have been places of refuge. 


Ihave found I need not only safe 
havens, like Rock Canyon, but I need 
to be able to share my uncertainties in 
those places, speak about uncertainty 


Himself to the brother of Jared; why 
women in the Church aren’t given a 
divine female role model; and why did 
I struggle so? I remember asking for 
an answer if there was one to be given; 
and if there wasn’t one, for a sense of 
peace because I was spent and didn’t 
want to fight anymore. 


The uncertainties that surround both 
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the relationships between women 
and God and between women and 
the Church have at times brought 
me to a place of not knowing, a place 
of humility. The scriptures teach 

that to embrace Christ we must be 


Not knowing has 
allowed me to be more 
charitable with those 
who struggle with their 
faith, to see shades 

of gray and interpret 


the gospel in a way 


that strengthens my 
relationship with God. 


humble like a little child with a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit. Perhaps 
uncertainty is meaningful because it 
forces us to be humble enough to ask 
that the answers may be given, to seek 
that we may find, and to knock that 
the doors may be opened. 


Ihave found that uncertainty not 
only teaches me to be humble before 
God, but also with those around 

me. In addition to humbling me, 
uncertainty has taught me gratitude 
for moments when my heart is full or 
I’m surrounded by people I love. In 
the face of uncertainty, those moments 
seem to me more precious. I treasure 
the peace I find in Rock Canyon: the 
sun first peeking into the canyon 
corridor, its warmth in my hands, and 
the canyon’s silence. 


Ihave found that when shared, 
uncertainty provides fertile ground 
for creating love and building 
relationships. My relationships with 
Rock Canyon, with my father, and 
with countless others have grown 
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as I’ve shared my own uncertainties 
or been trusted with those of others. 
Emma Lou Thayne writes that finding 
what there is to love makes any 
plunge into uncertainty manageable. 
It is when I am able to offer space in 
my soul and help ease the burdens of 
others that I am grateful for the small, 
uncertainty-carved terraces where my 
own questions and pain lie dormant. 


I believe that uncertainty has added to 
the beauty of my soul. It has kept me 
questioning, growing, loving, sharing, 
and searching. I believe that it can be 
weathered, that meaning can be found 
in uncertainty, that we can create 
places of refuge, and that we can 

share uncertainty along with our joys, 
sorrows, and sacraments. I’m grateful 
for the people who have comforted me 
amidst uncertainty and I’m grateful 
for Rock Canyon, my place of refuge. 

I believe it is Christ I search for, and 
find, in Rock Canyon; that Christ is my 
solace, my strength, my foundation, 
and the wings with which I fly like a 
falcon over the terraces of uncertainty 
in my soul. 


Exponent Blog Post 
February 1, 2010 


TO SOME IT IS GIVEN 
MEGHAN MATTHEWS 
RAYNES 


I was introduced recently to the work 
of up-and-coming Tel Aviv street 
artist, Know Hope. I don’t know that 
much about street art but I was deeply 
touched by his simple and profound 
messages of hope and love, especially 
in a city that knows so little of both. 
But it was his name that stopped me 
short; know and hope are two words 
that don’t naturally fit together for me. 


The verb “know” means to be 
certain of the truth or factuality of a 
subject. “Hope” means to desire with 


anticipation. Perhaps it is because of 
my Mormon education that I see these 
two words as a contradiction. 


When I think of the word “know,” I 
think of fast and testimony meeting: 
“I know the church is true...with every 
fiber of my being...without a shadow of a 
doubt.” 


When I think of “hope,” I think 

of Alma 32:21: “And now as I said 
concerning faith — faith is not to have a 
perfect knowledge of things; therefore, if ye 
have faith ye hope for things which are not 
seen, which are true.” 


The distinction is important to me. I 
have always been a little embarrassed 
by my lack of knowledge. In a church 
that places so much importance on 
personal revelation and truth, my 
seeming inability to get either has 
been deeply troubling. Despite my 
sincere efforts, the hours of fasting and 
scripture study, the strict obedience 
and the tearful pleadings with the 
Lord, I have never received a personal 
witness of the truthfulness of the 
gospel, or of Joseph Smith or of the 
Book of Mormon. I never even got an 
answer to whether my husband was 
the right man to marry. (I hope I made 
the right choice.) 


Instead, my mind is often drawn to 
D&C 46: 13-14: “To some it is given 

by the Holy Ghost to know that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and that he 

was crucified for the sins of the world. To 
others it is given to believe on their words, 
that they also might have eternal life if 
they continue faithful.” 


I do know that Jesus Christ is my 
Savior so I extend these verses to the 
answers I don’t have. I have accepted 
that, for the time being, it is not for 
me to know. I believe that my belief 
is a spiritual gift. In fact, I believe that 
the withholding of answers has been 


a tender mercy. My Heavenly Parents 
know me well enough to know that 

I could not and cannot understand a 
dogmatic god and so I have not been 
allowed to be dogmatic myself. Iam 
comfortable in Mormonism and if I 
knew, really knew, that the Church 
was true, I’m not sure that my eyes 


would be open to the things that 


could make it better. Not knowing has 


allowed me to be more charitable with 
those who struggle with their faith, to 
see shades of gray and interpret the 
gospel in a way that strengthens my 
relationship with God. 


In not taking for granted that all 
choices by fallible men are divinely 
inspired, I have been allowed to ask 
questions that are scary and painful 


and viewed by some 

as “not useful.” I have 
asked why God allows 
horrible things to happen 
to innocent people. Why 
do the strong prey upon 
the weak? I have asked 
why God allows half of 
humanity to be routinely 
oppressed, violated and 
silenced. If women are 
equal to men, why can’t 
they have the priesthood 
or preside? I ask why God 
would allow His church to 
sanction polygamy, racism 
and homophobia. And 
seriously, God, whose idea 
was it to make the entrance 
age for nursery 18 months? 


I haven’t received any 
answers. But I continue 

to keep my covenants, 
fulfill my callings, attend 
church every week and go 
to the temple. I teach my 
children about God and 
maintain my relationship 
with my Heavenly 

Parents. I try not to let the 
wound of unanswered 
questions fester. I do all of 
this because I love God, 
because I am stubborn and 
because I have theories and 
ideas that work for me. 
That I can believe in. That I 
can hope for. 


All of this is a long 

way of saying that just 
because some of us have questions 
doesn’t mean that we are hostile to 
the Church...or to the prophet...or 
to those who are generally satisfied 
and know that all of it is true. We just 
haven't received the same answers. 
And that can be a blessing in and of 
itself. It can be the way that each of us 
knows hope. 
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ACLASS DISCUSSION GEIDE 


CHARLOTTE WILLIAN 
& DANA CATTAN| 


Issues of concern 
to some women 
had become issues 


In the spring of 2016, our ward Elders Quorum president 


asked us to lead a Fast Sunday third-hour discussion in 


priesthood meeting on the Gospel Topics essay titled “Joseph 
Smith’s Teachings about Priesthood, Temple, and Women. 


Several preconditions made this unusual invitation possible. 
First, Elder M. Russell Ballard gave a talk’ advocating greater 


Wy 


use of the Gospel Topics essays? in teaching. Second, our 


Elders Quorum president proposed this lesson format to the 


ward council, which, after some debate, approved it. Third, 


as the two past presidents of our ward Relief Society, we 


were known insiders and credible sources of information 


about the experiences of a broad range of women. Finally, in 
a handful of years, more than 25 adult women from our ward 


had disengaged from or left the church. As a result, issues 


of concern to some women had become issues of concern to 


ward leaders. 


Editor’s note: To view the entire slide deck and recommended 


resources that accompanied this lesson, go to: 


www.the-exponent.com /class-slides 


WHAT WE DID 


We taught this lesson in two parts over two different 
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Sundays to a combined audience of the Elders Quorum 


and High Priests Group in our college town ward. To 


reinforce and illustrate key points, we created a slide deck 


and presented it on a large monitor from our meetinghouse 


library. 


In preparing this lesson, we appreciated the essay as an 


indication that church leaders are trying to address complex 


and confounding gender issues. At the same time, we noted 
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of concern to ward 
leaders. [...] 

This lesson goes a 
long way toward 
seeing and loving 
people the way 
Christ sees and 


loves them. 


the essay’s limitations: significant omissions, description 
rather than analysis, and the absence of contemporary 
insights. While the essay does offer historical context, we 
believed that it did not provide explanations for current 
practices that some of the women in our ward would find 
satisfying. 


Priesthood, temple, and women are three enormous topics. 
In consultation with the Elders Quorum president, we 
decided to focus less on the essay’s content and more on 
its context: the recent public discussion of women and the 
priesthood.* We wanted to engage men in considering the 


LDS Church experience from a woman’s perspective. We 
identified the quality of a woman’s church experience 

as a vital factor in her decision to stay or leave. This 
seemingly obvious point is sometimes overlooked because 
of LDS emphasis on conversion and testimony as ample 
motivation for lifelong activity. 


Nearly every woman we know who has left the church 
described a similar dynamic: when she spoke of her 
struggles during Sunday lessons, class members either 
corrected her life experience or advised her to read the 
scriptures, pray, and attend the temple more. She had 
hoped for support or at least empathy; instead she found 
denial and blame. Eventually, believing she had no 
legitimate voice at church, she stopped speaking. Then she 
stopped coming. 


With this reference point, our focus was not on the women 
in our ward who are content — and there are many — but 
rather on the ones who are more likely to consider leaving 
the church. We emphasized the issues most relevant in our 
community, although we recognize that they may not be 
universal. 


WEEK 1: WHY ARE SOME WOMEN UNHAPPY AT 
CHURCH? DOES IT MATTER? 


We set out to establish shared understanding that 

some women are unhappy at Church, that a reasonable 
person might be unhappy, and that ignored and chronic 
unhappiness can foster disengagement and departure. We 
noted that it makes sense to put at least as much effort into 
retaining existing members as into recruiting new ones. 


After summarizing our church service and relevant 
professional and life experience, we shared three brief 
first-person stories about troubling situations involving 
women at church: a young daughter declaring that she 
wanted to grow up and be a deacon — or at least a bishop; 
an assignment to a Relief Society president to provide 

a meal for — but not participate in — a Saturday Stake 
Conference leadership meeting; and a recent High Priests 
Group lesson on a conference talk by Sister Neill Marriott 
during which a man in our stake observed, “This talk is by 
a woman. What could it possibly have to do with us?” 


The class members generated a list of reasons some women 


are unhappy at church: 
e Their voices and complex feelings discounted or 
ignored 


e Pressure to conform to narrow gender roles or an 
idealized LDS life path 

¢ Women’s near-invisibility at church in scriptures 
and manuals and as authority figures 

e Lack of spiritual nourishment at church (women 
constrained by scripted lessons with simplistic 
answers or stranded for years in Primary or Young 
Women) 

e¢ Women sidelined in church decision-making 

e The teaching of limiting gender roles to children 
and youth 

e Concerns about LGBTQ policies 


Single women are easily overlooked at church, where 

we tend to talk about families more than individuals. 
While some single women prize the social and spiritual 
connections of Sunday meetings, others feel like 
superfluous interlopers, particularly in wards dominated 
by married couples with children. If talks, lessons, and 
activities ignore the life experience and needs of single 
women, they may disengage from church. Unfortunately, 
busy ward leaders may be slow to notice. 


In every case we knew, if a married woman disengaged, 
her entire family eventually followed. This highly visible 
exodus attracted the immediate attention of ward leaders, 
but by then it was often too late. 


Although unhappy women are often catalysts of 
household departures from church, their concerns are 
rarely topics in ward leadership meetings. Some of these 
concerns — gender equality, mental health issues, and 
non-traditional family roles or structures — are outside the 
usual scope of ward leadership. It is convenient and easy 
to dismiss complex issues or to blame a woman for her 
dissatisfaction. It is hard and uncomfortable to consider 
thoughtfully the ways that local congregations could create 
more inclusive cultures. 


While the Gospel Topics essay paints a promising picture 
of women’s participation in priesthood ordinances and 
blessings, it does not address the great divide that remains 
between that promise and actual practice. 


CLOSU=: “What man of you, having an hundred sheep, 
if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine 
in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until 
he find it? And when he hath found it, he layeth it on 

his shoulders, rejoicing” (Luke 15:4-5). As we learn from 
Christ, good shepherds do not remain in the security of 
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the center of the flock. They lead from the edges, gently 


encouraging the group and engaging the outliers. 
ging group gaging 


WEEK 2: WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT THIS ISSUE IN 
OUR WARD AND STAKE? 


After a brief review of Week 1, we highlighted the gap 
between the practice of equality in our society and in our 
church. For example, church is one of the few institutions 
a young woman growing up in a developed nation 
today will encounter where inequality is not considered 
a problem. Gender-based limits on leadership roles, 
career paths, and administration may be illegal or at least 
actively challenged in schools, sports, workplaces, and 
governments — but not at church. 


At the same time, the church is one of the few institutions 
a young woman today will encounter where gender- 
based limits are explicit and deliberate. Some women ask, 
“Why does the Church of Jesus Christ not offer me at least 
as abundant a life as the secular world?” (John 10:10). 
Without a satisfying answer, these women may choose to 
leave. 


The class generated a modest list of recommendations for 
improving our ward’s climate for women: 


¢ Compile and share ward demographics (singles, 
single parents, working women, stay-at-home 
parents, households with children, students, 
empty nesters, etc.) so council and presidency 
decisions serve actual households 

e Feature women in scriptures stories and 
quotations for talks and lessons 

e Schedule a married husband and wife to speak on 
separate Sundays 

e Alternate women and men as closing/ keynote 
speakers in meetings 

e Invite more women stake leaders (not wives of 
male leaders) to speak at conferences 

e Display more pictures of women leaders in media 
and in church buildings 

e Establish equal budgets for Young Men and 
Young Women 

¢ Include more women (perhaps entire 
presidencies) in council meetings 


~_OSU: The kingdom is ours until Christ comes 


(D&C 35:27). We follow his example and honor our 
stewardships (as fathers, grandfathers, husbands, sons, 
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home teachers, and neighbors) when we tend the lambs in 


the flock with awareness of and sensitivity to their needs. 
WHAT HAPPENED 


We ran out of time both weeks. These topics, rarely 
discussed, generate strong feelings and require 
significant time for meaningful discussion. Some class 
comments opened vast side issues that we did not have 
time to address. We include some sample comments 

to demonstrate the range of issues and opinions this 
discussion raised: 


e “Itis very difficult to distinguish between 
doctrine and traditional practices.” 

e “Tt sounds like you [teachers] don’t value the 
career of motherhood.” 

e “Most of our local leaders are amateurs doing the 
best they can. They just find it easier to serve the 
80% of members in the norm — married couples 
with children — than outliers.”* 

e “In our efforts to celebrate motherhood, we often 
devalue fatherhood.” 

e “Women do need to be able to take care of 
themselves and their children in adverse 
circumstances, but that doesn’t mean we should 
encourage young women to pursue careers.” 

e “We live in a sexist society, and that sexism has 
naturally spilled over into our church culture.” 

e “My wife has been the heart of our home and 
light of our lives for 54 years. That’s a full-time 
job.” 

e “We need to show our Young Women that the 
church’s vision for them is much better than the 
world’s vision. We just aren’t communicating this 
message effectively. Our problem is not content 
— it’s marketing.” 


WHAT WE LEARNED 


MODELWARMTH AND INCLUSION 

No 30-minute lesson will change ingrained habits of 
mind. Since defensive people are unlikely to become 
allies, resist any temptation to argue or correct. Instead, 
invite thoughtful consideration and try to generate ideas 
for engaging, supporting, and retaining women at church. 


DIRECT TRAFFIC 

The i particularly 9-16, may evoke strong feelings. 
Calmly and authoritatively repeat these phrases as often 
as necessary: 


e Inorder to have a broad conversation about a range 
of issues — rather than getting stuck on any single 
one — please hold your comments until after we 
present this full list of perceptions. 

e Weare describing the perceptions of some women. 
Whether or not those perceptions are accurate is 
less important than the fact that they exist and drive 
behavior — including leaving the church. 

e Weare not saying that these church practices are 
right or wrong. We are saying that they can be hard 
for women. 


READ YOUR AUDIENCE 

We raised issues, gauged our audience’s readiness to 
consider them, and made real-time decisions about whether 
or not to pursue them. For example, many men felt that 
segregated callings were helpful and necessary. For these 
men, avoiding possible emotional or sexual intimacy 
between unmarried men and women trumped any other 
concerns. Based on this strong reaction, we set the issue 
aside and moved on. 


EXPECT SOME GENERATIONAL DIFFERENCE 

Some older class participants saw irrevocable conflict 
between a woman’s paid career and motherhood. In 
general, younger men — especially Millennial dads, many 
of whom are more actively involved in childcare and 
housework than their fathers or grandfathers were — saw 
more potential for men and women to share domestic and 
income responsibilities. (On the other hand, a few of our 
most vigorous challenges came from younger men.) 


QUARE YOUR SHOULDER: 
Expect some push-back. In general, men are not shy about 
telling a woman — even an invited guest teacher — that she 
is wrong. Priesthood holders may feel particularly free in 
correcting women. If possible, thank the participant, invite 
other opinions, and proceed. 

URTURE HOPI 
After the meeting, three young fathers of daughters 
approached us. Each thanked us for the lesson and said 
variations on this theme: “These conversations are hard, 
but they are important. I realize that my young daughter 
will experience some of these challenges, and I want to be 
prepared to help her.” 


We wish that more men, including men who are not fathers 
of daughters, had stayed after the lesson to debrief this 
discussion. Clearly, not everyone appreciated our efforts. 
In subsequent weeks, we heard rumors that the lesson had 
“not gone well,” which we interpreted to mean that the 


discussion was punctuated by moments of discomfort — as 
all important discussions are. 


We also received some notes of appreciation from class 
participants. One grandfather emailed, “I can only say, 
Wow.” When we asked his meaning, he said that he admired 
our fearlessness in raising a sensitive issue. Another class 
participant emailed to ask for our slides and observed: 


I loved the lesson and am so grateful for your prayer, 
testimony, preparation and courage....This lesson goes 
a long way toward learning how to see and love people 
the way Christ sees and loves them. It takes a humble 
heart to receive and implement the kind of revelation 
that would uproot years of assumption and tradition. 
My prayer is that the ideas shared today will rest on the 
hearts and minds of every individual present and that 
they would allow the Spirit to work inside of them. 


Charlotte advocates for kids at a CAC (child advocacy center), 
appreciates the hiking trails of southern Indiana and often mourns 
the close of a great book. 


Dana teaches writing at Indiana University. She'd like to inspire 
like Sheryl Sandberg or lead like Elizabeth Warren, but mostly she 
pushes heavy objects uphill like Sisyphus. 
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CREATION 


ANNE BENNETT 


This woman was 
no longer patient 
number 18 of the 
night, wearing a 
formless hospital 
gown and no shoes, 
but rather a fellow 
sister sharing an 
experience with 
me that would 
bring light and 
understanding into 
my life. 


Gabriela lbarra| @studio.gabriela 


Early one Thursday morning, I walked into the room of a 
patient who presented to the Emergency Department with a 
first-trimester pregnancy complicated by vaginal bleeding. 

I was the emergency medicine physician covering the ER 
that night, and I had already seen seventeen patients before 
her, leaving me both sleep deprived and emotionally tired. 
An ultrasound confirmed my suspicion of fetal demise (also 
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known as an incomplete miscarriage). She was in pain and 
bleeding so I ordered fluids and morphine. She needed a 
pelvic exam to assess the current status of the miscarriage. 
Already crushed by the news, she was in no mood for the 
additional physical discomfort of an exam; nevertheless, she 
reluctantly climbed into the stirrups, and I put on a pair of 
gloves. Through the speculum I could see an amniotic sac 


pushing through the cervix, and as it is designed to do, the 
water broke. Fluid landed on my shoe, splattering some 
blood onto the skin of my arm just above where my glove 
ended. 


I tried not to look disgusted as I scrubbed the blood off 

my arm. I mustered up my most compassionate bedside 
manner and offered my condolences for this outcome to 

her pregnancy. I told her that in my professional opinion, I 
would recommend a D&C (confusing terminology if you are 
Mormon), a procedure to remove the products of pregnancy 
from the uterus so as to abort the bleeding and pain. She 
responded that for personal reasons she would prefer to 
finish the miscarriage naturally. While this is certainly a 
reasonable choice, it meant that the end of her ordeal was 
less certain and she would likely continue to experience 
pain and bleeding for some time. 


This left me with the options of releasing her to finish 

the process at home or handing over her care to an 
obstetrician. I left to consider these two options when a 
third unexpectedly came into my mind: I could stay with 
her. I did not initially recognize this thought as a whispering 
of the Spirit, but it certainly proved to be. I was deliriously 
exhausted, having worked all night, and I was expectantly 
looking forward to going home to kiss my husband and 

my babies and to climb into bed, but I could not shake the 
impulse to stay. 


So I took off my white lab coat, put on another pair of 
gloves, and returned to her room. She continued to bleed 
and occasionally moan from the pain, but she had quietly 
accepted the outcome of this pregnancy. Perhaps as a result 
of my staying, I was blessed with a changed perspective: 
the patient looked different to me now. She looked strong 
and maternal, prepared to endure the hours ahead. This 
woman was no longer patient number eighteen of the night, 
wearing a formless hospital gown and no shoes, but rather 
a fellow sister sharing an experience with me that would 
bring light and understanding into my life. 


In front of me was a woman, a daughter of Heavenly 
Mother, making a powerful sacrifice to participate in the 
creation of life. As women, our gifts are vast, but their 
deliverance is often intertwined with unavoidable sacrifice. 
Do we not create, deliver, lift, and witness? Do we not 

give of our energy, bodies, and spirit for the comfort and 
progression of others? While this woman would not have 
the joy of holding her newborn in six months, perhaps there 
was more to this experience than loss, pain, and emptiness. 
I found myself in that moment marveling at her example of 


womanhood. Now her bleeding seemed like an affirmation 
of her strength, selflessness, and potential as she endured 
her trial. 


I stayed beside her for several hours, as women do, to 
witness and to strengthen. I stayed to lighten her burden, to 
feel her pain. I stayed because I saw dignity and sacredness 
in her experience rather than emptiness and loss. I stayed 

to celebrate her in the heartbreak of that moment. The 
bleeding finally lessened as her pain lifted, signaling the 
inevitable conclusion of her miscarriage. Unceremoniously, 
she changed back into her clothes and I discharged her from 
the Emergency Department. I stumbled home at lunchtime, 
exhausted, humbled, and edified. 


When I arrived at home and fell into my bed, it was not 
sleep that met my weary mind; instead, my mind was 

on fire with memories. I was back on the couch watching 
10-second video clips of a friend’s beautiful daughter 
who died only weeks after birth. I was walking my dog 
round and round the block while I listened on the phone 
to my friend’s frustrations that her pleading prayers for a 
pregnancy continued to go unanswered. I was sitting on a 
lawn chair in the hot desert sun hearing the heartbreaking 
tale of a friend’s son who died days before birth, having 
never taken his first breath. I was in a café eating tea 
sandwiches while hearing a retelling of the obstetrician’s 
prognosis that my friend’s womb was not anatomically 
suited for gestation. Oh, how I cried for each of my friends. 


But as time has passed, it is not pity or sadness that has 
prevailed in my memories of their suffering. Awe has 
replaced my despair. I am in awe of and filled with love, 
hope, and respect for their desires to participate in the 
power of creation and to pay the price of those desires. 
Every desire to create, in whatever form, whether fulfilled 
or unfilled, is an expression to me of divine heritage and 
potential. As if looking through a telescope into the skies 
of the past, I see a long line of women, starting with my 
mother and connecting back to Eve and then finally to 

my Heavenly Mother, who have sacrificed much to call 
upon their power of creation. My Heavenly Mother, the 
very source of creative power, is often so hard to find, but 
suddenly she seems vividly reflected and even honored 
in the experiences of my friends. Once only a whisper, she 
now feels omnipresent. I feel forever humbled and grateful 
for these examples, and I cannot help but sing out, what a 
blessed thing it is to be a daughter of Heavenly Mother! 


Anne has worked as an ER doctor in south central LA and rural New 
Zealand. She enjoys being a mother, Rothko paintings, skiing, and 
raspberries. 
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When I was in high school, I was sexually molested by 

my English teacher. I was fifteen years old and had very 
few friends. My parents had recently moved to Utah 

from Nevada into a world where I didn’t really fit, mostly 
because I was so shy. My English teacher was a middle- 
aged married bishop. Not my bishop, but a bishop ina 
nearby stake. He tried to persuade me to stay after school 
by explaining that if I could become a better writer I could 
eventually work on the school newspaper. Since he was 

the teacher in charge of the newspaper this seemed like an 
opportunity for me to get to know a few people better and 
write about some things that seemed to matter at the time: 
someone had painted 50 lockers yellow, the prom would be 
on April 30 so everyone should start making arrangements 
for that, and the teacher of the month was Mrs. Griffin. That 
sort of thing. I knew nobody would ask me to the prom 

or to anything else, but this way I could be a little part of 
student life. 


For the first few weeks that I stayed after school, he 
assigned me to write essays, and we would look at my 
strong points and weak points together. Then one day he 
closed the classroom door and backed me up against the 
wall, and started to kiss me all over my face. Then he put his 
hand down my blouse and felt my breasts. A few days later, 
he put his hands on my breasts and began to feel up my 
skirt and into my panties. All the time he was doing these 
things, he would moan, and sometimes he would ask why I 
wasn’t moaning too. Once he opened his shirt to get closer 
to me, and I saw his garment. 
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I was horrified and confused. I’d never even heard of this 
happening to anybody. Some days he would leave me alone 
physically and read aloud the poetry that he had written. 
We were two people destined for publication one day, he 
said. And we were “in love.” I could never love him and 
resented his sexual attacks, but I didn’t know where to turn. 
I thought nobody would believe me. I was too embarrassed 
to tell my parents. Since the bus left right after school, my 
father would come and pick me up after my “tutorial” with 
Mr. Ferguson. Sometimes while I went through the back-of- 
the wall advances, my father had to wait a long time in the 
parking lot of the school. 


I was never invited to work on the school newspaper. My 
aggressor told me he was saving me for better things. Since I 
didn’t stay after school every day, I began to wonder if there 
were other girls, but I let that thought go. Ijust put up with 
it and became depressed, quiet, and irritable when others 
tried to interact with me. It was a lonely silence invaded 
only by an angry pounding on the piano, which I did every 
evening. I played Mormon hymns in an effort to find some 
kind of release. I think I was playing the ear-splitting music 
hoping that I might somehow disappear in the middle of the 
commotion. 


This went on for about two years, and then one Sunday 
my older brother and his wife decided to attend Sacrament 
Meeting in our ward with my parents and me. As we went 
into the chapel, a girl who wanted to be my friend came up 
to say hello. I brushed her off, feeling unworthy of having 
friends, and preferring to remain secure in my own silence. 


“Pretty Little Cages” | Cindy Wagner | @visual_narrator_cindy_wagner 


Then my brother told me to go outside with him, and he 


demanded to know why I was so quiet most of the time but 


also rude to people. The entire story, pent up inside me for 


so long, spilled out. I thought maybe he might help in some 


way. 


But after he had heard me out, interrupting occasionally 


to inquire about uncomfortable details, he pronounced my 


story disgusting. How could I have treated Dad that way, 
he wanted to know, making Dad wait like that? Then he 
told me that I must see my bishop right away (maybe that 


very night), confess and take whatever punishment the 


bishop would give me so I could get 
back on the right track. I started to cry. 
I spent one of the loneliest nights of 

my life sobbing. I wondered if I were a 
serious sinner. The after-school sessions 
went on, with sometimes a few days 
and sometimes a few weeks of respite, 
but the anger, wrapped in a package 

of depression, kept on unrestrained. I 
never talked to my bishop. I knew on 
some level that I really didn’t need to 
accept any of this, but I couldn’t manage 
to change anything either. 


I went to BYU and then became 
engaged. My future husband was 
sixteen years older than I, but we built 

a very happy marriage. Before we 

were married, some people asked me 
why I was jumping into a marriage 

so quickly and to an older man. I 

think I believed there was no one else 
who would have me after all I’d been 
through. Somewhere in my silent center, 
I assumed I was used goods. Before we 
were married, I ran into Mr. Ferguson in 
the campus library. I had made so much 
progress leaving him in my past, and 
now seeing him again, I looked around 
quickly to see if there was someplace 

I could hide. But it was too late. He 
walked right up to me. He wanted to 
know how things were with me, and 

I told him I planned to be married in 
August. His response: “What about us?” 
Ijust walked away. 


Now, nearly fifty-five years later, I know 
that this experience started me down 
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a pessimistic, downward spiral of low self-esteem and 
questioning how anybody could accept me. My husband 
helped me with this long-past unsettling experience. I still 
attend Church to honor my ancestors, visit with a few 
friends, and change the things I cannot accept. Now the 
once-devastating silences have melded into an idyllic choir 
of silence, and this new silence supports me when I look 
into the past and comprehend the scars the past has left. 


Martha is retired from teaching American philosophy at Indiana 
University. She has served as editor of the Journal of Mormon 
history. 
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It is with a fair amount of trepidation that I approach the 


topic of Mother’s Day in church. At various points in my 
life I have been the thirty-something happily single woman, 
the married woman unsure if she wanted kids, and then 
after deciding yes, I have been the woman struggling 

with fertility issues. Now, as a full-time working mother 
whose infant started daycare this week, I am even more 
convinced this topic is my own personal landmine! So I 
have approached this talk with no small amount of prayer 
and thought, and in doing so I have decided to give the 
Mother’s Day talk I would want to hear. 


For the last few years I have been thinking a lot about the 
role of women in the gospel. I have searched for evidence 

of what my divine role in the eternities could look like. 
Through study and prayer, I have discovered my divine role 
in the stories of women in the scriptures and in the form of 
our Heavenly Mother. 


This journey has been incredible. I have learned that it is 
not enough to praise women primarily in the context of 
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Sacrament talk given on Mother’s Day, 2016 
Lebanon New Hampshire Ward 
Concord, New Hampshire Stake 


SOW. HEATHER FARR GUNNELL 


motherhood. Yes, mothers can be strong, powerful, humble, 
flawed and yet impressive women, but so can any other 
woman. We need not discuss a woman’s traits only in 

the context of how they relate to motherhood or potential 
motherhood. We need not think that a woman’s example 

is only relevant to other women. All of us can learn from 
and emulate the women in the scriptures and our Mother in 
Heaven. 


HOW JESUS TREATED WOMEN 


Jesus interacted with women in the Gospels in ways that 
can teach us important lessons about our divine potential. In 
order to really understand why Jesus was so revolutionary 
in his treatment of women, it is important to put this in 
context with the status of women at the time. British writer 
Dorothy L. Sayers has spoken about this very thing. She 
explains: 


Perhaps it is no wonder that the women were first at the 
Cradle and last at the Cross. They had never known a 


man like this Man — there never has been such another. 
A prophet and teacher who never nagged at them, 
never flattered or coaxed or patronized: who never 
made arch jokes about them . .. who rebuked without 
querulousness and praised without condescension: who 
took their questions and arguments seriously.' 


Women were considered inferior in Judean culture, and 
they were under the authority of men for their entire lives. 
Women were not to be taught the Torah. In fact, first-century 
rabbi Eliezer is recorded as saying, “Rather should the 
words of the Torah be burned than entrusted to a woman.”” 
Women were discouraged from offering prayers, even in 
private. Women were considered unclean during their 
menses and expected to remain in their home. In public, 
men generally did not speak to or interact with women, 
including their wives. 


Yet Jesus openly interacted with women. He shared the 
gospel with women, teaching scripture to Mary, the sister 
of Martha. Jesus had compassion for the woman with the 
issue of blood who touched His hem, despite the fact that 
she was considered untouchable and unclean. Imagine the 
courage and faith it must have taken that woman to leave 
her house, believing herself unclean, and to reach out to the 
Savior. And in acknowledgment of her worth, He honored 
her faith and healed her. Remarkably, during a time when 
women were not even considered fit enough to be witnesses 
in court, the first witness of the most important event in the 
Gospel, the resurrection, was a woman, Mary of Magdala. 


There is one interaction between Christ and a woman 

that has been of particular importance to me as I have 

been seeking for understanding: in Luke 13, Jesus heals 

a crippled woman on the Sabbath. For years others had 
probably seen her as she struggled in her affliction to come 
to the synagogue to worship God. Perhaps she had been 
shunned because she was a woman and because she was 
disabled. Yet when Jesus saw her, he did not dismiss her. 
He called her forward and said to her, “Woman, you are set 
free from your infirmity.” Then he put his hands on her, and 
immediately she straightened up and praised God.* 

The synagogue ruler protested the healing of the woman 
on the Sabbath day, as if doing so was breaking the Law of 
Moses. In response, Christ said: 


Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the 
sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead 
him away to watering? And ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham .. . be loosed from this 
bond on the sabbath day?* 


We’ve all heard this story in the context of the Sabbath or 
Jesus chastising the leaders, but today let’s pay attention 

to Jesus’s phrase “daughter of Abraham.” Although the 
idea of being a son of Abraham was common, the idea of 
being a daughter of Abraham was not. Not only did Jesus 
publicly show His concern and high regard for this lowest 
of all women, Jesus, with this one phrase, placed all women 
among the heirs of the Abrahamic covenant. He provided 
them a place alongside the sons. 


MOTHER IN HEAVEN 


Jesus’s relationships and interactions with women were 
respectful, intimate, and deeply affirming of their full 
humanity. I believe Jesus valued women because He knew 
our Heavenly Mother. In knowing Her, Christ knew the true 
power, importance, and divinity of all women, regardless of 
their life circumstances. 


Last fall the Church published an essay titled Mother in 
Heaven which discusses our belief in a Heavenly Mother. 
The first paragraph reads: 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints teaches 
that all human beings, male and female, are beloved 
spirit children of Heavenly Parents, a Heavenly Father 
and a Heavenly Mother. This understanding is rooted in 
scriptural and prophetic teachings about the nature of 
God, our relationship to Deity, and the godly potential 
of men and women. The doctrine of a Heavenly Mother 
is a cherished and distinctive belief among Latter-day 
Saints.° 


This essay is essential is two ways: it publicly acknowledges 
that modern prophets have restored the truth that we 

have a Mother in Heaven, and it provides the tools for us 

to better come to know Her. While our doctrine has long 
acknowledged the existence of Heavenly Mother, we rarely 
speak of Her. The church essay, as an official publication 
reviewed by the First Presidency, gives us clear permission 
to talk about Her and the ways in which She influences our 
lives. 


One of the most important things to understand about our 
Heavenly Mother is that She is also God. The word Elohim, 
translated as God, is the plural of the word El. This word, 

EI, represents both Mother and Father. When we say God, 
we are actually speaking of both Heavenly Father and 
Heavenly Mother in an eternal marriage. Together they 
make God. Joseph Smith endorsed this doctrine, stating, “In 
the very beginning the Bible shows there is a plurality of 
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Gods beyond the power of refutation. . .. The word Elohim 
ought to be in the plural all the way through. ... When 

you take [that] view of the subject, it sets one free to see all 
the beauty, holiness and perfection of the Gods.”° There is 
freedom in the knowledge that the Mother is in God, that it 
is her equal presence that reveals God’ beauty, holiness, and 
perfection. 


Our Heavenly Mother is in God, and She is also in our 
scriptures. There is a great deal of research and insight from 
biblical scholars regarding the presence of a female deity 

in the scriptures. There are many prominent symbols that 
testify of our Mother in Heaven. When we know what these 
symbols are, we will be able to better recognize Her as we 
read the scriptures and allow Her influence in our lives. 


One symbol of Heavenly Mother’s presence is that of a 

tree. In ancient Judaism, there was a Heavenly Mother, and 
her name was Asherah. She was seen as connected to the 
earth and the trees. We see this in our scriptures today. For 
instance, the King James translators, when coming upon the 
word Asherah, would translate it as grove.’ When we come 
upon a grove or a tree in the Bible, we can read it as the holy 
Mother. 


The symbol of Heavenly Mother as a tree not only appears 
in the Old and New Testaments but in the Book of Mormon 
as well. When Nephi is shown the Tree of Life, he describes 
it as the epitome of divine beauty: “and the beauty thereof 
was far beyond, yea, exceeding of all beauty; and the 
whiteness thereof did exceed the whiteness of the driven 
snow.” Nephi then says, “I behold thou hast shown unto 
me the tree which is precious above all.”* Knowing that the 
symbolism for Heavenly Mother is a tree or a grove allows 
scriptural stories such as the Tree of Life, the burning bush, 
and even Joseph Smith’s vision in the grove to take on new 
dimensions of meaning. 


LEARNING FROM WOMEN IN THE SCRIPTURES 


Just as Heavenly Mother is easily shadowed and hidden, 
women in the scriptures are often overlooked or seen simply 
as a side story, object, or supporting actor in the story of a 
man. How often do we unintentionally do the same thing 
to the women in our lives? What subtle shift would happen 
in our minds and hearts and what profound truths could 
we learn if we took the time to study the lives and stories 
of the women in the scriptures? Consider the phrase “you 
can’t be what you can’t see.” When we overlook the stories 
of women in the scriptures, we unintentionally send the 
message to women and girls that our stories are not as 
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important as those of men and boys. By extension, we also 
send the message that women and girls are not as important 
to God. 


Right now I teach the nine- to eleven-year-old girls in 
Primary, and we spent last year taking a few minutes at 
the end of class to learn about various women in the New 
Testament. This year we search for the voices of women in 
the Book of Mormon. This experience has had a profound 
impact on my life. Not only do I have the opportunity to 
study and learn more about these remarkable women, I get 
to see these wonderful girls light up with the recognition of 
women’s voices. I see them engaged in learning the gospel 
in a new way; I see them begin to recognize their own 
potential simply because we are studying the voices and 
experiences of women. 


We can learn powerful lessons of faith, strength and the 
eternal nature of women from the (often) unnamed and 
unrecognized women in the scriptures. Their stories 

were recorded for a reason; they teach us of the nature of 
Heavenly Mother and help us learn to be more like Her. 
In that light, I want to share with you stories from four 
scriptural women who have touched my heart — Miriam, 
the Samaritan woman, King Lamoni’s wife, and Abish. 


Miriam’s role as a leader of the Hebrew women was 
obviously more extensive than is shown in the biblical text. 
Despite her personal charisma and power, her story has to 
a large extent been subsumed into the story of her brother 
Moses. But we know that she led with Moses, and together 
they showed a new kind of leadership 


Instead of leading by force of arms and military might, 
Miriam and Moses led by example, serving their people 
rather than ruling them, doing what they believed God 
wanted rather than working towards their own ends. 
Miriam’s song, her words to her people, appear in Exodus 
15: 19-21: 


And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 
timbrel in her hand; and all the women went out after 
her with timbrels and with dances. 

And Miriam answered them, Sing ye to the LORD, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea.’ 


We may not know how much of this leadership style was 
because of Miriam’s influence, but we do know that she was 
full of courage and ingenuity; loyalty to her family; love 

for music, story-telling and dance; and intellectual inquiry 


into questions about authority and social responsibility. She 
remains a model for women and men today. 


The Samarian woman was drawing water from a well 
when Christ came upon her, and together they engaged in a 
serious theological discussion. This woman was a Samaritan 


with five former husbands, living with a man she had not 


married; to any other, she would have been considered 
unworthy of attention. Yet Jesus drank from her bucket and 
spoke with her about God’s kingdom. 


By the standards of the time, the woman at the well was 
incredibly courageous and bold. She was not silent, nor 
was she confined in the private world of women. She had 
a voice. She moved out into the public arena, into male 
space. She entered into debate with Jesus about issues 
and questions that interested her. She did not wait for 
permission to speak, but took the initiative. Because of her 
boldness and her innate worth, Jesus revealed His divine 
calling to her. She responded by taking His word to her 
people. It was because of her work as an evangelist that 
many in her town came to acclaim Jesus as “the Savior of 
the world,” even as his own disciples were yet unmindful 
that his message was for all. 


The wife of King Lamoni and his servant Abish are two 

of the few women in the Book of Mormon whose actual 
words are recorded. In Alma 18-19, King Lamoni had been 
so overcome with Ammon’s message and the spirit of God 
that he fainted and appeared dead. It was the actions of his 
wife and his servant Abish that saved his life and spread the 
gospel. 


Although the wife of King Lamoni and her daughters had 
mourned for two days, she doubted the king was dead. We 
have several long quotes of the queen’s words. Who do you 
think took the time to write them down and why would 
they have been preserved? Clearly they must be important, 
so let’s review what she said. When Ammon asked her, 
“Believest thou this?” she replied, “I have had no witness 
save thy word, and the word of our servants; nevertheless I 


believe that it shall be according as thou hast said.” Ammon 
was amazed by her faith and exclaimed, “I say unto thee, 
woman, there has not been such great faith among all the 
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people of the Nephites. 


Abish, a servant, watched as King Lamoni rose and all the 
people present, overcome, collapsed. Abish was strong 

in her faith and acted with the spirit. She took the Queen 
by the hand in order to raise her from the ground. I love 
the imagery of women taking each other by the hand, 
supporting each other through faith and the spirit of 

God. What an incredible story of the power of women’s 
knowledge and their ability to allow God to work through 
them. 


Many of the women in the scriptures suffered great 
affliction, were slaves or otherwise bound and restricted 
by the mere fact that they were women — and yet they 
exercised their agency and were creative, dedicated, and 
brave in their choice to follow God. They can teach us of 
the courage of speaking the truth, of the beauty of a simple 
faith, and most importantly they can remind us of the many 
ways in which women contribute to the building up of the 
kingdom. Christ loved them, valued them, served them, 
and taught them. The women in the scriptures point to our 
Heavenly Mother, and She points to them. 


Let us recognize Heavenly Mother where She exists and 
read the scriptures with an awareness of Her; in doing so, 
we discover a broader picture of divinity. Let us make it a 
point to seek out the women in the scriptures, to include 
their voices in every lesson and every talk. Let us teach 

our daughters and sons of these women’s challenges, faith, 
heartbreak, bravery, and dedication to the Lord. Let us bring 
these women out of the shadows, as Jesus himself did, and 
allow them to teach us who we are destined to become. 


Heather is a women’s advocate to her core and loves watching her 
one-year-old daughter giggle and learn to dance. 
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RESTORA 


The large, diverse, Latter-day Saint population uses a 
much-too-small set of phrases to describe vastly different 
things. For instance, I still feel comfortable using the phrase, 
“I believe in the Book of Mormon” because I can mean, “I 
believe that the Book of Mormon is as screwed up and as 
useful as the Christian scriptures, which I still believe in.” 
But my classmate in Sunday School might say the same 
phrase and mean, “I believe that the Book of Mormon’s 
themes are ultimately all ethical.” Distinctly different 
sentiments. 


So when the art historians Sarah C. Schaefer and Tina 
Rivers Ryan lay out the complexities of what it can mean to 
“restore a work of art” in their podcast, “State of the Arts,” 
I find myself questioning my uncomplicated notion of the 
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“[Restoration] means to 
reestablish to a finished 
state, which may in fact 
never have existed at any 
given time” 


EUGENE VIOLLET-LE-DUC 


“| never thought it was 
right to call up aman and 
try him because he erred 

in doctrine, it looks too 

much like Methodism 

and not like Latter-day 
Saintism. Methodists 
have creeds which aman 
must believe or be kicked 
out of their church. | want 
the liberty of believing as 
| please. It feels so good 
not to be trammeled.” 
JOSEPH SMITH 


SOPHIA MASON 


restoration of the gospel. Their conversation also provides 


some criteria that strike me as fruitful guidance for LDS 
thought. Their explanation of stances in art conservation 
does not necessarily map cleanly onto typical conservative 
vs. liberal notions in the Church, which opens up a not- 
yet-politically-polarized discussion about the future of this 
religion. 


To begin, Ryan and Schaefer define conservation as “keeping 
a work of art from decaying further.” Restoration is a 
separate act they describe as “taking a work of art to an 
earlier state.” To further clarify, to conserve is to keep the 
painting from gaining more water damage and to restore 

is to remove the water spots that the painting already has. 
However, the problem arises that art conservators and 


restorationists rarely agree on how one should get back 

to an earlier state, what that earlier state actually looked 
like, or even what restoring a work of art means culturally 
for its viewers now. Sound familiar? To draw a possible 
analogy, most Latter-day Saints express that the religious 
teachings and organization that Jesus supposedly laid out in 
the first century C. E. is the thing Joseph Smith “restored.” 
That idea of a first-century founding is the painting in 

my analogy, with Joseph Smith as the restorationist. But, 

as in the art world, even that simple an analogy is more 
deeply complicated. For example, consider LDS temple 
theology. Joseph seems to have some of his vision set on 
sights even older than Jesus’ organization, in the way he 
resurrects the Hebraic idea of temple worship and Isaac’s 
plural marriages. Jesus in the King James Version of the 
New Testament does not talk about needing to revive 

those ancient practices. On the other end of the historical 
spectrum, Smith also took from his present moment, and 
“amended” temple ritual with contemporary masonic 
practices rather than “restoring” ancient temple ritual. 
Finally, not much information exists about the temple 
theology of Jesus’ time, so an expansive portion of our 
painting belongs not to conservation, but to restoration, the 
much later act of inventing modern ways to approximate an 
absent ancient thing. 


Secondly, Schaefer and Ryans explain that restorationists 
fall along a spectrum of wanting as little post-conservation 
restoration as possible, to wanting a fully-realized, educated 
guess at what the image looked like for its first viewers. 

On the anti-restoration extreme we have conservators such 
as John Ruskin describing restoration as “a destruction 
accompanied by a false description of the thing destroyed.” 
On the other side we have conservators such as Eugéne 
Viollet-le-Duc, restorer of Paris’ Notre-Dame cathedral, who 
believed restoration should go as far as to finish unfinished 
works of art and create wholly different works. It seems 
that Joseph Smith would have liked Viollet-le-Duc’s line 

of thinking. As Viollet-le-Duc prepared to restore Notre- 
Dame, he not only researched contemporary cathedrals 
and etchings of pre-revolution Notre-Dame, but he also 
considered Parisians’ love for Victor Hugo’s novel Notre- 
Dame de Paris, which goes into great detail about the 
cathedral’s gargoyles. As a result, Viollet-le-Duc decided 

to “restore” a few more chimeras and gargoyles than the 
cathedral’s creators had originally intended. Joseph looked 
at Jesus’ teachings in the New Testament and prophecies 

in the Hebrew Bible and filled out the doctrinal details that 
did not appear in either, such as Zion being founded in 
Missouri. To preserve Jesus’ teachings in a “conservationist, 
anti-restoration” way in this case would entail sticking as 


closely as possible to the evidence of Jesus’ teachings that 
we have, without adding or subtracting. To restore in one 
“restorationist, pro-restoration” way would include creating 
a set of teachings that start with Jesus’ but look distinctly 
different, positing at least one idea of what his work might 
expand or pare down to. 


“State of the Arts” additionally explores the tension between 
early restoration efforts and successive restorations through 
a discussion about Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel paintings. 
During the modern restoration project begun in 1979 and 
unveiled in 1994, art historians could not agree on the 
aspects of the paintings which were original Michelangelo 
choices, and which were the results of four earlier restoration 
efforts from the 1500s to 1938. The international expertise 
particularly questioned the dark washes and the black 
pupils added in dry fresco on top of wet fresco that had 
accompanied the paintings before the 1980s restoration. The 
historical and scientific record could not prove anything, 
but two intriguing arguments dominated. The first claimed 
the restoration team had washed Michelangelo’s dark 
shading off, falling prey to an aesthetic that makes us think 
a properly restored painting ought to look bright. The 

other argument touted that the dark material was post- 
Michelangelo, but that viewers had become so accustomed 
to seeing the paintings in their dark form that the properly 
restored, bright paintings look unfamiliar and thus incorrect 
to us. 


We run into similar issues with LDS Mormonism today in 
that we have to address the sometimes conflicting doctrines 
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of Jesus’s “original church,” the changes during the 
apostasy, the 1830s restoration, and our subsequent tweaks 
to that 1830s restoration (or, might I suggest, our subsequent 
restorations of that 1830s restoration?). We might think of 
the 1830s church as a work of art in and of itself that needs 
restoring from time to time. In this vein we could view 

the revelation calling to end polygamous marriages, the 
leadership correlation, and “The Family: a Proclamation 

to the World” as periodic restoration projects for our faith, 
albeit radical, pro-restoration visions. 


These shifts significantly change the answer to what Ryan 
and Schaefer proffer as the ultimate conservation question: 
“What does the work mean?” What does the gospel mean 
when Brigham Young solemnizes polygamous marriages? 
What does the work mean when it excludes people of 
African descent from doing their families’ temple work? 
How does the meaning change when a policy changes? I 
wonder to myself how different my Latter-day Saint psyche 
might be if I thought of all these changes as individuals’ 
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visions of what the work means and if there were more 
room for visions vastly different from these. 


Most conservators have three rules they use to navigate 

a middle ground between philosophical extremes of 
restoring: 1) keep the work from deteriorating, 2) make all 
of your changes reversible, 3) be honest — use restoration 
methods that admit that they are there. For the first rule, 
the main goal is to ensure that people 300 years from now 
have the painting to appreciate at all. This rule strikes me 
as relevant whether you are a true-blue, dyed-in-the-wool 
Mormon, a wily, liberal, coffee-drinking sort of Mormon, or 
somewhere else on the identity scatter-plot. The documents 
and evidence on which we build our faiths (early copies 

of the Doctrine and Covenants, political cartoons, church 
publications) are the work of art itself on some days, and 
people will need them for a while still to understand who 
Mormons are and what they are attempting. 


The second rule insists that conservators make their 
restorations reversible. Traditionally we explain that this 
rule ensures that if a better technology comes along, one can 
undo the old change and institute a better process. But Ryan 
and Schaefer describe this rule differently: make it reversible 
because viewers and experts might want to see the work 

of art differently from the way we do now. Imagine a 

world in which Latter-day Saints think about revelations 

as intentionally reversible, holding a place until something 
better comes along. The thought that we might deliberately 
prepare to see an aspect of the gospel differently ten years 
from now completely changes how we might engage with 
doctrines and policies. Personally, I have chosen to see many 
things differently from the way I did when I was eight, 

but I never before prepared myself to do that as if it were a 
natural, virtuous choice. 


There is precedent for LDS Mormons seeing in different 
ways through time (though maybe less than knowledgeably 
and willingly). As Miranda Wilcox elaborates in her edited 
volume, Standing Apart, communities develop narratives 
to define themselves. The LDS Mormon narrative of 

the apostasy has not always been tied to Joseph’s first 
vision, not even in his own writing. This particular 
narrative evolved as the Church re-shuffled and more 
tightly organized Church authority in the 1930s, giving 

us the notion that Jesus organized his followers into a 

tidy pyramid of hierarchy similar to that of corporate 
America. But with this interpretation, Wilcox notes that 
because the LDS Church has gained media attention, has 
expanded humanitarian aid, and becomes less American in 
membership these days, it might be time again for a more 
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culturally-appreciative narrative of the apostasy, a new look 
at what we've restored in our painting. 


Lastly, the third rule: “Be honest: admit that the restoration 
is present” most intensely rearranges the concept of 
restoration applied to theology. Using this rule, art 
conservators install steel rods into marble sculptures where 
ancient limbs are missing instead of incorrectly recreating 
the missing hunk or misleading viewers as to its state of 
wholeness. With this approach, conservators assume that 
their viewers should do some critical and imaginative work 
when viewing aging art. If Mormons thought of revelation 
and policy as intrinsically reversible, and they chose to 
make restorations always apparent, then our church might 
look very different. Our church classes could teach a huge 
lay ministry the foundational tools to envision the gospel 
with whichever set of lenses most enraptures them. 


Art restoration is never done. It is a constantly improving, 
developing, shifting, transforming practice that stretches 
our imaginations about what the past was like and how 
easily we can overreach our authority. Now that I think 
about the restoration of the gospel differently, I have the 
challenge of asking myself, “What sort of restoration am I 
interested in?” and “How will my restoration, my vision, 
allow for others’ restorations?” I’ll admit, as a maximalist 
artist myself, the ultraviolet scans that have revealed 
complex, brightly colored paint on Ancient Greek sculptures 
thrill me. But I wouldn’t wish for restorers to repaint the 
fragments that they have deduced. Given the chance to have 
my cake (the paint) and eat it too (the paint-free sculptures), 
I'll take both. Computer-generated reproductions of the 
possible paint jobs satisfy me. Similarly, I am far from 
convinced that the LDS Mormon gospel can only present 
one restoration vision. It never has. 


Sophia is currently serving a mission for the LDS church in Mongolia. 
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EDITED BHOLIY WELKER 
REVIEW BY LISA VAN ORMAN HADLEY 


When I received an email from Holly Welker several years 
ago calling for submissions to her newest project — a book 
of essays on Mormons and marriage — my heart rate 
skyrocketed. My husband was in the process of leaving 

the Church and I was in between in vitro cycles. My life 
looked nothing like the one I had always envisioned as 

a young girl, with lots of kids and a partner who was as 
committed to Mormonism as I was. I had naively believed 
that the course of my life was all set when I got married 

in the temple. Um, nope! While I desperately wanted to 
read Holly’s book, I wasn’t brave enough to write anything 
myself. I felt too vulnerable, my emotions about my 
husband’s faith transition were too raw, and I didn’t think I 
had much perspective to offer from the inside. 


I just finished reading that book: Baring Witness: 36 Mormon 
Women Talk Candidly about Love, Sex, and Marriage. The title 
plays on the Mormon idea of bearing testimony. Welker 
says, “I’ve always thought ‘to bare’ is more emotionally 
accurate in a Mormon context, given that sharing one’s 
testimony often involves baring one’s soul.” And bare their 
souls is exactly what the women in this book do. There 

are essays about one or both spouses leaving the Church, 
marrying outside the Church, divorce, second marriages, 
gender roles, death, abuse, sexuality, polygamy, body image, 
interracial marriage, and not marrying at all, among others. 
Every single essay has a fresh perspective, a fresh voice. 
The essays are as topically and stylistically unique as the 
marriages they describe. 


They made me think about matriage in new ways, as 
illustrated in Amy Sorensen’s essay about the difficulty of 
understanding each other because we each speak a different 
language. “Marriage demands that we become bilingual,” 
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she says. “In the language of marriage, conversations are 
more than words; they are shared history and thoughts kept 
in the dark and things we don’t understand about ourselves; 
they are the curve of the neck, the arc of a shoulder shrug, 
the shape of an eyebrow. ‘Can you wash my socks, will you 
stop for a loaf of bread, could you hand me those scissors?” 
we ask, when really what we’re asking is, ‘Do you love me, 
do you love me, do you love me?’” Christmas Jones’s essay 
about how she will probably never marry and she is fine 
with that had me laughing out loud. And Rebekah Orton’s 
thoughtful essay about dealing with her discomfort about 
having a body that is vastly different from her husband’s 
offered a perspective I had overlooked. She says, “I wanted, 
when people looked at my little family, to have them see us 
a set of Matryoshka dolls where each one nestles compactly 
inside the others, a perfectly sloped bar graph when we 
stood side by side; I did not want them to see a nursery 
rhyme. But the reality was I outweighed Chris by nearly 
forty pounds, the amount of cheese the average American 
eats in a year.” 


It’s worth mentioning that, although the book is a pleasure 
to read from start to finish, it certainly doesn’t have to be 
read that way. The essays are thematically grouped into five 
sections and, like the beginning of each chapter in the Book 
of Mormon, each essay is accompanied by a brief synopsis 
to make reading by topic easy. 


The take-away is that there is not one way to do (or not do) 
a marriage. I knew this in abstract terms, of course, but each 
of these essays helped me understand the concept in specific 
terms. The bottom line is, every relationship is indeed 
complicated. This book provides an eye-opening read to 
help us understand why. 
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